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ROBERT B. MEYNER 


Governor of New Jersey 


_ EXTENSIVE USE of credit by 
the American consumer has be- 
come a settled feature of our econ- 
omy. Like it or not, it is a fact and 
appears to be with us to stay. The 
opprobrium that used to attach to 
buying “on tick” has all but dis- 
appeared in the United States. Crit- 
ics of all forms of instalment pur- 
chases are those vanishing people 
for whom dipping into capital re- 
mains a cardinal sin. The arguments 
for and against credit have been re- 
told a thousand times. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the wise use 
of credit can be supported as a re- 
alistic and necessary tool of modern 
living. 

The automobile industry has 
grown to gianthood on a credit base 
and credit underpins any number 
of other enterprises. Those great 
American totems—the late-model 
car, the television set, the refrigera- 
tor—trace their university to the 
little book of monthly payment tick- 
ets. 

My personal inclination is to use 
credit conservatively. I have by in- 


Credit 
Is 4 Necessary Tool 
OL Modern Living 


heritance a deep streak of Swiss fru- 
gality and, by experience, a recollec- 
tion of the catastrophic things that 
can happen to a country when credit 
gallops without a bridle. 

New Jersey, as a state, lives within 
its income today and pays as it goes. 
We have been steadily retiring the 
state debt and have added not a 
single penny to it in the nearly four 
years of which I can speak. At the 
end of the current fiscal year the 
state debt will total $86 million, 
which is $34 million less than when 
this administration took over. The 
per capita state debt now stands 
at $19.00 as compared to a 48-state 
average of $45.50. This rather good 
showing received recognition recent- 
ly when New Jersey received an 
AAA credit rating from Moody’s In- 
vestment Service—the political 
equivalent to being elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

This is not to say that this ad- 
ministration is flatly opposed to bor- 
rowing or blind to the usefulness of 
credit. We have in New Jersey 
prime examples at every hand of 
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how credit has helped the business 
and industrial community to an ex 
pansion of record size, and has con- 
tributed to the enrichment of in- 
dividual lives. It is rather to say 
that we recognize a serious responsi- 
bility in dealing with other people’s 
money and are determined not to 
commit that money lightly. When 
and if we borrow, this policy of re- 
straint will result in our getting the 
best possible terms. 

Credit, increasing the productivity 
of capital, has put new dimensions to 
our economy. It would be foolish, 
however, not to recognize that it is 
subject to abuse and excess. A 
mighty element, it rests on an ab- 
stract foundation called confidence 
and this can sometimes be a fragile 
thing. The people who control the 
flow of credit have a tremendous 
responsibility to see that it is used 
wisely and well, not in terms of im- 
mediate advantage but in the long- 
term public interest. Poor Richard’s 
maxims may need some up-dating 
but they should not be abandoned 
outright. wi 





Retail Credit Association of New Jersey 


JULIUS J. MARION 


Second Vice President, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, New Jersey 


Julius J. Marion 


E RETAIL CREDIT Association 
of New Jersey, Inc., was founded 
in 1910 by a small group of dedicated 
men engaged in the comparatively 
new field of consumer credit. It 
subsequently was incorporated in 
1918 and became affiliated with the 
National Association in 1955, thereby 
placing at the disposal of its mem- 
bership the prestige and other ad- 
vantages of N.R.C.A., including its 
nationally known magazine The 
Crepit Wor Lp. 

In passing, we in New Jersey are 
deeply grateful and feel highly hon- 
ored in the selection of our Imme- 
diate Past President, Earle A. Nir- 
maier, as Third Vice President of 
the N.R.C.A. at their recent confer- 
ence in Miami Beach, Florida. 

Today our Association has grown 
to more than 125 members and in- 
cludes representatives from the lead- 
ing department stores, banks, finance 
companies, attorneys, collection agen- 
cies, credit bureaus, automobile 
agencies, utilities and almost every 
other field of retail credit. It draws 
its membership principally from the 
northern section of the State—main- 
ly in the counties of Essex, Union, 
Bergen, Passaic, and Hudson. 

There are two classes of member- 
ship—regular and associate. A sin- 
gle firm or organization is restricted 
to one regular membership, which is 
entitled to all privileges. However, 
any single firm or organization may 
have one or more associate mem- 
berships. This type is entitled to all 
privileges except the franchise to 
vote. 

The purposes of our Association, 
which was organized as a mutual ex- 
change for better credit, are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) to bring the members into 
closer relationship for the purpose 
of interchanging ideas and rendering 
mutual assistance in the extension 
of credit and the collection of ac- 
counts based thereon; 

(2) to promote good fellowship 
and a better understanding among 
credit grantors by holding regular 
meetings; 

(3) to exchange credit informa- 
tion freely and adopt such measures 
as will work for uniformity and pro- 


tection in credit granting: 

(4) to coordinate and improve 
the methods of consumer credit and 
to encourage and maintain a high 
code of ethics; 

(5) to promote such publicity as 
will educate the public to the im 
portance and value of a good credit 
standing, the proper use of credit 
and to the necessity of prompt pay 
ment of accounts. 

(6) the maintenance of adequate 
public relations in the field of con 
sumer credit and instalment selling: 

(7) to discharge adequately and 
completely at all times our responsi 
bilities to the communities we serve 

At present we are sponsoring an 
educational program among the var 
ious school systems in our area by 
furnishing free of charge copies of 
the booklet “Using Your Credit In 
telligently,” authored by William J 
Cheyney, Executive Vice President. 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit. In conjunction 
program our Association 
speakers, films, etc 

Our Association offers its member- 
ship a number of services. Bulletins 
are published regularly and contain 
pertinent credit information as well 
as up-to-the-minute news on any 
current legislation effecting our pro- 
fession. Collection letters are avail- 
able to all members at a nominal 
cost. The Association also serves as 
an employment bureau for help 
wanted and help available. These 
are only a few of the many services 
at the disnosal of our members 

The Retail Credit Association of 
New Jersey holds five general meet 
ings a year which are held in New 
ark, the metropolis of New Jersey. 
These are generally well attended 
and guests are always welcome at 
any of our sessions. All factors con- 
cerning credit problems are dis 
cussed at these affairs and outstand- 
ing authorities are invited to sneak 
on timely topics. Forum and Panel 
discussions, a regular feature of each 
year’s program, are most popular. 

In addition, these gatherings help 
us all to find solutions to many prob 
lems that confront us in our every- 
day work. More important, they give 
us a chance for the expression of 


with this 
supplies 


Robert J. O’Hagen 


that natural feeling of all co 
operate with one another. In con 
trast to the competition which domi- 
nates too great a part of our daily 
lives, at these meetings we have an 
opportunity to know each other bet 
ter, to exchange ideas, to share ex- 
periences, and to stand shoulder to 
shoulder—in short, to cooperate in 
the fullest high sense of the word. 

The Annual Dinner Dance, held 
the second Tuesday in May of each 
year, is the social event of the year, 
with the climax being the installa- 
tion of the new Officers. 

The active Committees are as fol- 
lows: Bulletin, Educational, Legis 
lative, Forum and Speakers, Mem 
bership, Public Relations and Pub 
licity, Hospitality, 
Auditing, and Annual Dinner Dance 

These standing Committees are ac 
tive in their duties and report at 


Reception and 


every meeting of the Association 
The Officers of the Association and 
their affiliations are as follows: Rob 
ert J. O’Hagen, President, L. Bam 
berger & Co., Newark, New Jersey; 
John A. Schauer, Vice President, 
Garden State Credit Bureau, Clifton, 
New Jersey: Raymond W. Wolfe, 
2nd Vice President, Mechanics Fi 
nance Co., Jersey City, New Jersey; 
William Moser, Treasurer, E. A 
Kirsch and Co., Newark, New Jer 
sey: William E. Dunkinson, Secre 
tary, Union City Chamber of Com- 
merce, Union City, New Jersey. 
Board of Directors: Earle A. Nir 
maier, Immediate Past President, 
W. Wilderotter & Co. Newark, New 
Jersey; John J. Mooney, Federal 
Trust Co., Newark, New Jersey; Mer 
vin Wiener, attorney, East Orange, 
New Jersey; Chas. J. Horn, National 
State Bank, Newark, New Jersey; 
J. J. Marion, Fidelity Union Trust 
Co., Newark, New Jersey; A. Martin 
Wiener, Abelson’s, Inc., Newark, New 
Jersey; Norbert Clure, National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co., New- 
ark, New Jersey; Walfred Abraham- 
son, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, New Jersey; Alfred S. 
Roberts, Kresge-Newark, Newark, 
New Jersey; Conrad C. Legare, First 
National Bank & Trust Co., Pater 
son, New Jersey. wk 
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Garden State Credit Bureau, Clifton, New Jersey 


Behind the Scenes 


JOHN A. SCHAUER 


Evecutive Vice President, Garden State Credit Bureau 
President, Associated Credit Reporting Bureaus of New Jersey 


VERY DAY, throughout the Unit- 
ed States, new large and small 
retail establishments begin, what 
they hope will be, a long and suc- 
cessful career in serving the public in 
the distribution of goods and services. 
While many of these openings take 
place in the old, established central 
city shopping districts, by far the 
greatest majority represent entirely 
new shopping centers along high- 
ways or on land, which a few years 
ago, was used only to graze content- 
ed cows. 

New Jersey and especially North 
Jersey is probably one of the best 
examples of this type of transition of 
any place in the country. Great and 
entirely new centers of distribution 
have been and still are being built in 
Bergen, Passaic, Morris, Essex, Un- 
ion, Somerset and even Hudson 
Counties. To some extent the same 
thing is true in the New Jersey area 
outside of Philadelphia, in the sec- 
tions east and northeast of Camden. 


Migration to Urban Areas 


Great migrations from metropoli- 
tan to urban areas, as a result of 
more cars and better highways, plus 
greatly increased birth rates, will re- 
sult in many communities in this 
area doubling their population by 
1960. This rapid population increase 
plus the complete inability of many 
cities to increase their parking facil- 
ities led to this rapid development of 
new shopping center programs. 

Each of these centers consist of 


* Seats 
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three types of corporate entities: one 
or more large department stores, us- 
ually branches of a large metropoli- 
tan store; national and _ regional 
chains; and the independents who 
usually operate specialty shops. 

Behind the scenes in the opening 
and continued successful develop- 
ment of these great, new shopping 
centers is the local credit bureau. 
Its role and responsibility is actually 
staggering. 


Demand for Credit Service 


As a result of these new problems 
and responsibilities, our state organi- 
zation, the Associated Credit Report- 
ing Bureau of New Jersey, started 
several months ago to completely re- 
evaluate all local organizations’ 
structures in order to be able to 
meet the rapid changes and demands 
for consumer credit service. 

In many cases this will necessitate 
overhauling the entire corporate, ad- 
ministrative, and mechanical setups 
and the expenditure of sufficient capi- 
tal funds to enable the bureaus to 
use every possible modern mechan- 
ization in order to save valuable 
time, insure greater accuracy and 
meet the rapidly rising costs of per- 
sonnel. 

Fortunately, partly by luck and 
because of good planning, our own 
Garden State Credit Bureau has 
been more than able to anticipate 
critical situations before they arose. 
We have therefore been able to meet 
all sorts of unexpected demands with 
the minimum of confusion. 

Because we believe our history is 
a good example of what may be ac- 
complished by any credit bureau 
with cooperation of credit granters, 
the following summary is offered for 
your orientation: 

From 1908 to 1948 the Passaic-Ber- 
gen Credit Bureau, as we were then 
known, was operated by the Pater- 
son Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber’s Board of Directors also 
doubled as the Board of Trustees of 
the Credit Bureau. 

Progress had been very indiffer- 
ent. The Bureau had never made 
money, and several times during its 
long but hectic career the Chamber 
had to contribute to the general ex- 
pense fund. 
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In 1947 the Paterson Chamber em- 
ployed a new Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Edwin J. MacEwan, who for- 
tunately, was familiar with Credit 
Bureau operations and whom some 
of you may remember inasmuch as he 
served as President of the old Colum 
bia Regional Conference in 1935. 

One of the first jobs Mr. MacEwan 
did was to study and evaluate the 
Credit Bureau and recommend 
changes in the charter and bylaws to 
the Board of Directors so that the 
subscribers to the Credit Bureau be- 
came members, and the members of 
the Bureau elected their own direc- 
tors, rather than have them appoint 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The transformation and _ results 
emanating from these changes were 
apparent immediately. The injection 
of new blood into the organization, 
through Directors who were vitally 
interested in credit and collections, 
brought about an immediate aware- 
ness of the weaknesses of our bureau. 
A new and experienced manager 
was hired, and steps were taken to 
make the bureau stronger by giving 
our members a better, faster and 
more efficient all-around service. 


Increase in Total Volume 


In 1948, when these changes took 
place, the total volume of the Credit 
Bureau was $60,000 per year. It is 
interesting to note that the volume 
in 1956 was approximately $400,000, 
and we expect to break the half- 
million mark at the end of this year. 

During this same period of time, 
our personnel has increased from 15 
to 125 persons. 

This large increase in volume 
came about as the result of much 
planning by the Board of Trustees of 
the Credit Bureau. The multiplicity 
of Credit Bureaus in the northern 
New Jersey area made it extremely 
difficult for credit managers to se- 
cure complete information without 
calling several bureaus whose terri- 
tories usually overlapped. 

In the latter part of 1953 the 
directors of the Credit Bureau de- 
cided to do something about it. 
The first step taken was to sep- 
arate the Bureau from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and for the Bu- 





reau to move to its own building 
at 429 Getty Avenue, Clifton, New 
Jersey. 

At that time, the bureau cov- 
ered Passaic and Bergen Counties 
only. A meeting was then held with 
the leading institutions in Hudson 
County and they agreed to file with 
the bureau a record of all their open 
accounts, plus their slow and charge 
off accounts. The bureau stated that 
they would secure litigation records 
going back for at least three years, 
and when all this information was 
filed, the bureau scope was to be ex- 
panded to include Hudson County. 
This job was completed by March 1, 
1954. 


Purchased Newark Bureau 


The next step was taken on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955 when the Garden State 
Credit Bureau purchased the Mer- 
chants Credit Bureau of Newark, 
which covered Essex and Union 
Counties. This purchase united two 
of the oldest and largest credit bu- 
reaus in New Jersey, and with the 
merging of the over 3,000,000 files of 
both bureaus, into the one set of files 
in Clifton, facilitated the granting of 
credit to over three million people in 
the North Jersey metropolitan area. 

Today we feel we have the most 
modern and fastest growing credit 
bureau in the country. We directly 
cover five northern New Jersey 
Counties, namely Passaic, Bergen, 
Essex, Hudson and Union, in which 
approximately 70 per cent of the 
State’s population resides. We occu- 
py a building of 7500 square feet 
which was erected to our specifica- 
tiors, and plans are now being stud- 
ied for a second story to be added to 
the building. 

Presently we operate a four posi- 
tion switchboard and a PBX switch- 
board. Twenty-three teletype ma- 
chines go directly to our larger users 
and phones are mounted in each sec- 
tion of the files for fast file service. 
A bulk board is available for calling 
in large lists of names. Our files are 
kept as up to date and as clear of 
obsolete reports as humanly possible, 
through the use of a night crew. 

In addition to a complete credit 
service, the bureau also has a fully 
staffed Collection Department. 

The Board of Trustees of the bu- 
reau consists of 18 members, elected 
by the membership annually, and is 
equally divided between retailers, 
bankers and a miscellaneous group, 
and it is to the Board of Trustees of 
the bureau, that most of the credit 
must be given for the constant 
growth and improvement in our 
bureau. wk 
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Junior Credit Managers’ Association 





WITH THE first meeting of the 
Junior Credit Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
October 15, 1957, consumer credit 
entered directly into the senior class- 
room with the high school student 
Wesley Scott of the Philadelphia 
school system was responsible for 
suggesting such an organization be 
established. 

Members elected their own officers 
and directors. Blouse and lapel pins 
were presented to each member by 
the Philadelphia Retail Credit Man- 
agers’ Association. 

At the first meeting guest speakers 
discussed ali phases of credit grant- 
ing, for 15 minutes each. The stu- 
dents were then taken on a tour of 
the Philadelphia Credit Bureau, the 
Collection Department, Credit Regis- 
try, and the Charga-Plate Associa 
tions. Speakers included: George C. 
Whittam, Philadelphia Credit Bu- 
reau; Bernard D. Bodoff, Collection 
Department, Credit Bureau; Mrs. 
Margaret Wescott, Credit Registry 


Association; and Mrs. Elmira Dough- 
ten, Charga-Plate Association. The 
directors of the Credit Managers’ As- 
sociation were present along with 
Wesley Scott and Fred Kane of the 
Philadelphia school system. Arthur 
A. Cote, Vice President of the Credit 
Managers’ Association, acted as chair 
man of the meeting. 

Mimeographed summaries of the 
activities of the various divisions 
of the Credit Bureau were given 
each student. They were prepared 
by: Charles F. Sheldon, Manager; 
George C. Whittam, Assistant Man- 
ager; B. D. Bernard, Collection De- 
partment; Margaret Wescott, Credit 
Registry Association, and Elmira 
Doughten, Charga-Plate Association. 

Meetings are held at central city 
locations on the third Tuesday of 
each month from 3:45 p.m. to 5:30 
p.m. There are no dues or any ex- 
penses except carfare. The city’s out- 
standing credit executives will be 
hosts, speakers, and discussion lead- 
ers, 
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900 COLLECTION LETTERS 
—THAT BRING IN THE MONEY!— 





Ready-to-use for Quick Results 
HERE'S HOW TO PULL IN THE CASH—get the “‘slow pays” off your books— 
without wasting time and money! Send today for a Free-Examination copy of the great- 
est group of credit and collection letters ever put between the covers of a single volume— 


Complete Credit and Collection Letter Book 


by JOHN D. LITTLE 


Each and every one of the 500 ietters in this new book has been thoroughly tested and 
preved successful. Each one is ready for you to use ‘‘as is’’ or with only slight varla- 
thons to fit your particular needs. You'll find individual letters, as well as complete 
series . . . dozens of openings and ‘‘hooks’’ to vary your approach . . . techniques and 
ideas ready to go to work for you AT ONCE. 


Just a hint of the gold-mine of ideas you'll get: 





TESTED AND PROVED 
SUCCESSFUL IN 
ACTUAL USE 


Remember, all these successful 
letters are ready for you te 
use at once . . . and any one 
could easily be worth hundreds 
ef dollars to you, not only in 
increased collections, but in 
time and effort. Veteran credit work? 
men are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the “‘Complete Credit 
and Collection Letter Book.” 
George J. Schatz, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Commercial Factors Cor- 
poration, says: ‘This book net 
only supplies ‘know-how,’ but 
also makes available dozens of 
new credit and collection ideas.’ 
An¢ W. R. Dunn, General 
Credit Manager of General Foods 
Corporation, says: ‘This book 
is full of the how-to-do-it of 
waking your letters human, 
tactful and effective.” 
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© simple collection ‘‘hook’’ that brings 
| 89% response 

© collection series that gets speedy 
results frem bad risks - 

© successful 3-stage letter that applies 
increasing pressure — 
ters” that bring in payments - 


© forceful ‘‘one-shot"’ 
collect accounts charged off 


Please send me a Free-Examination copy of the *‘Complete Credit and Collection 
Letter Book.’ Within 10 days | will either remit $4.95 plus postage, or 
return the book and ewe nothing. 


Send $4.95 with this coupon and we will pay postage. Same return 
privilege; refund guaranteed. 


© successful ways to collect from nen- 

- profit organizations 

© dozens of fresh variations on the tire- 
some “‘please remit’ theme - 

©3 ways to calm down customers 
dunned for bills already paid - 

© letters to chronic “‘discount chisel- 
os” - 


14 “first let- 


letter used to 
as un- © 5 letters te customers whose checks 
have “‘bounced."’ 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL! \,,",0¢ fer, rset how vemendoaiy 


these great letters can be in your 


Mail the coupen belew for a Free-Examination copy ef the book teday! 
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Todays Thinking on Hevolving Credit 


N THE FOLLOWING paragraphs 
an ideal revolving credit plan con- 
taining the best features of a number 
of plans now in use in stores through- 
out the country will be presented. 
Before .presenting this imaginary 
plan, it would be best to review 
some of the trends in revolving cred- 
it, the problems raised and the pos- 
sible solutions to these problems. 


Revolving Credit Trends 
And Problems 

(1) The rapid growth of revolving 
credit in department stores since the 
end of World War II. 

(2) The tremendous sales poten 
tial in revolving credit especially 
from families in the moderate and 
medium income brackets. 

(3) The use of various types of 
sales promotion efforts to realize re- 
volving credit sales increases. 

(4) The need for flexibility in 
handling revolving accounts while 
still retaining firm control of them. 

(5) The higher operating costs 
generated by revolving credit—cost- 
lier credit reports—more collection 
and authorizing personnel—greater 
bad debt losses. 

(6) The financial strain arising 
from increased revolving credit sales 
—longer repayment terms—higher 
receivable balances—lower collec 
tion ratios—dwindling cash sales- 
higher interest rates on bank bor- 
rowings. 


Possible Solutions to Revolving 
Credit Problems 


Some of the solutions in use by 
the various stores are: 

(1) Greater emphasis on and pro- 
motion of 30-day charge accounts. 

(2) The shortening of revolving 
credit terms. 

(3) An increase in revolving cred- 
it service charge rates. 

(4) Greater selectivity of credit 
risks. 


A. S. ROBERTS 


Assistant Treasurer, Kresge-Newark, Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 


(5) Sales of accounts receivable 
to banks or other lenders. 


The Ideal Revolving Credit Plan 


From this background the pro- 
posed ideal plan can be projected. As 
for the name of this plan, the desig- 
nations “optional” or “flexible” 
charge account seem to express the 
basic idea better than any other. The 
plan would, therefore, give the cus- 
tomer the option of settling within 
30-days without service charge as in 
the J. L. Hudson Plan. The applica- 
tion and agreement would clearly 
state the 30-day optional feature and 
then provide a schedule of payments 
for amounts to be carried beyond 30 
days. The amounts would be 
grouped approximately in $50 rang- 
es, such as $50 to $100—$100 to $150 
—$150 to $200. 

A specific payment such as $10, 
$15 and $20 would be shown for each 
range. The rate of payment would 
liquidate balances at the top of the 
range in 10 months and those at the 
bottom in six or seven months. This, 
of course, is similar to present day 
chart plans except that the proposed 
ranges are somewhat broader and 
there is no provision for reduction 
of payments as the balance reduces. 
This is one of the weaknesses of 
present chart plans. The payment re- 
mains fixed unless the Credit De- 
partment permits the customer to 
charge into the next range. It will 
then notify her what the new month- 
ly payment is. There would be no 
need for a chart on the bill. These 
tend to encourage the reduction of 
monthly payments as the balance re- 
duces. 

Kresge-Newark, has completed its 
first aging of revolving credit ac- 
counts on the 10 month plan (for- 
mer terms were six months). Our 
deliquency percentage was smaller 
by 7 per cent. This indicated to us 


that customers actually need those 
additional months, especially on high- 
er balances. For this reason it seems 
that the ideal revolving credit plan 
have a maximum of 10 months. 


Interviewing 


Under the proposed plan custom- 
ers would be asked to state their 
maximum requirements as they can 
best determine them when opening 
an account. The interviewer would 
ask the customer to estimate these 
requirements for the peak buying 
season but would also explain that 
the customer should feel free to re- 
quest higher amounts later on if the 
original estimate was not high 
enough. The purpose of this ap- 
proach would be to give the store 
an effective talking point if the ac- 
count gets out of line in the first few 
months. At the same time it would 
assure the prompt-pay customer that 
the store’s credit policy is flexible 
and that she need not feel strictly 
bound by her original request. 


Approving New Accounts 


Under the proposed plan new 
applications would be screened with 
extreme care. The policy of “greater 
selectivity of risks” mentioned ear- 
lier would be uniformly followed. 
The “overbuying” and “underpay- 
ing” account is on the rise. The 
time to eliminate this hazard is be- 
fore the account is opened. Extreme 
caution should be exercised with the 
family whose income has _ been 
pledged in large proportion to in- 
stalment payments. One more ac- 
count may be too many. We should 
bear in mind that in some cases we 
are actually benefiting the customer 
when we reject or postpone an ac- 
count. 


Promoting the Plan 


The proposed optional or flexible 
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~Committee Appointments , 








THE FOLLOWING committee appointments have been made 
by President Taylor for 1957-1958. These are in addition to 
those listed on page 20, September 1957 Creprr Wor-p: 


CREDIT WORLD 
Chairman, Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter & Company, 


Chairman, Consumer Education, 


Edward L. Schreiber, 


Schreiber-Miller Furniture Company, Galveston, Texas 


District 


1 


Alexander J. Harding, John H 


Pray & Sons Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


. Fred C. Adams, Public Service Company, Burlington, 


John A. Broom, Jr., Cate-McLaurin Company, Columbia, 


Labiche’s, Inc.. New Orleans, 
Lillian Lawrence, Gustke & Sons Furniture Co., Battle 
William A. Benson, Schuneman’s, Inc., St. Paul, Minne 
R. Arendt, Credit Bureau of Greater Little Rock, 


A. J. Carnesi, First National Bank, Brownsville, Texas 


. Chapin S. Carnes, Credit Bureau of Albuquerque, Albu- 
. Kenneth W. J. Reid, Credit Bureau of Regina, Regina, 


. Fred B. Bremer, Union Oil Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 


Charles F. Sheldon, Philadelphia Credit Bureau, Inc., 


Chairman, Credit Granter Education, John A. Broom, Jr., 


Cate-McLaurin Company, Columbia, South Carolina. 








Newark, New Jersey. 2 
District . New Jersey. 
1. Mrs. Grace B. Michaud, Michaud Fuel Company, Lynn, South Carolina. 
Massachusetts. 4. Stanley C. Schulkens, 
2. R. M. Severa, Credit Bureau of Greater New York, New Louisiana. 
York, New York. 5. 
3. A. J. DeMarco, Family Finance Corporation, Miami, Creek, Michigan. 
Florida. 6. 
4. Mrs. Jo. Hubbard, Sterchi Bros. Stores, Chattanooga, sota. 
Tennessee. 7. Wm 
5. Mrs. Dorothe M. Bolte, Lyons Bros. Lumber and Fuel Co., Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Joliet, Illinois. 8. 
6. Lily Person, Plymouth Furs, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 9 ¢ 
7. Roy E. Teter, Jenkins Music Company, Oklahoma City, querque, New Mexico. 
Oklahoma. 10 
8. Dean Ashby, The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas. Saskatchewan, Canada. 
9. Melvin Schumpert, Schumpert’s, Inc., Portales, New 11 
Mexico. fornia 
10. Charles R. Buchanan, National Bank of Washington, Ta 12 
coma, Washington. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
11. Harold Wade, John Breuner Company, Oakland, Califor 
nia. 
12. Mrs. Gertrude Hatcher, Covington Hardware & Furniture 
Co., Covington, Virginia. District 
Educational 


General Chairman, David K. Blair, H. Liebes & Company, 
San Francisco, California. 


1. Alexander J. Harding, John H. Pray & Sons Company, 





Boston, Massachusetts 


(Continued on page 9.) 








charge account plan lends itself ex- 
ceptionally well to credit sales pro- 
motion effects of all kinds. It is most 
important that all media—newspaper 
advertisements, brochures and bill 
inserts—explain the plan carefully 
in language easily understood by the 
average person. Outside agency so- 
licitors should be extensively briefed 
on how to present the plan most 
effectively to prospective custom- 
ers. Salespeople should likewise be 
thoroughly trained on how to sug- 
gest and explain the plan. They 
should be cautioned, however, to 
refer customers to the Credit Office 
for full explanation if there is any 
possible misunderstanding of the 
plan. Every piece of written material 
and every personal contact in con- 
nection with the plan should stress 
the option of 30-day settlement with- 
out service charge. The advantages 
of greater “open to buy” and smaller 
service charges to be gained by pay- 
ing more than required should also 
be emphasized. These elements have 
been inherent in practically all ex- 
isiting revolving credit plans. Only 
recently have they been properly 
emphasized however. J. L. Hudson, 
The Federated Stores, Martin’s of 
Brooklyn and L. Bamberger and 
Company of Newark are a few of the 


stores that have recently done so. 


Service Charges 


Service charge rates on an ideal 
revolving credit plan should be no 
more than one and one-half per cent 
and no less than one per cent. There 
have been reports in trade papers 
that some stores have been consid- 
ering one and three-fourths per cent. 
The warning given by one of the 
outstanding credit executives in the 
country bears repetition. “The de- 
partment stores should be careful 
about their service charge rates,” 
he said, “I think more and more 
consumers are borrowing money 
from banks at low interest rates 
and spending this money in discount 
houses.” The factors that should 
determine service charge rates are: 
operating expense levels, competi 
tion and the legislative climate in the 
state in which a store is located. It 
is interesting to note that New York 
state has passed a law limiting, 
among other rates, revolving credit 
service charges to one and one-half 
per cent on balances up to $500 and 
one per cent on balances over $500. 
It might be well for more stores to 
charge late charges on 30-day ac- 
counts rather than raise rates on 
revolving accounts. 
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Collection Billing and Authorizing 


These essential functions must be 
performed efficiently and intelligent- 
ly in all revolving credit plans but 
especially so for a liberal flexible or 
optional charge account plan. Good 
authorizing and prompt filing of 
media will catch the load up ac- 
count quickly. Prompt billing and 
regular collection follow-up will im- 
prove collection ratios and limit bad 
debt losses. When the pre-billing, 
billing and collection units fall too 
far behind schedule, we not only en- 
courage load ups and slow pay ac 
counts, we discourage the 
prompt paying customer who wants 
to pay her accounts promptly. 


also 


Conclusion 


There is no doubt that the new 
optional, flexible and chart plans 
offer definite values for stores and 
their customers if used wisely. These 
plans provide a maximum of pur- 
chasing power which must be in- 
telligently controlled by a_ well 
trained credit and collection staff. 
The objective for this staff is to 
maintain sales and collections at 
profitable levels without permitting 
customers to become over extended 

Ke 
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RICHARD S. ASHLEY 


Major Appliance Financing in the Garden State 


Vice President, Fidelity Union Trust Company 


HE FINANCING of major electric 

and gas appliances in New Jersey 
is today handled principally by gen- 
eral or “commercial” banks through 
their Consumer Credit departments. 
Manufacturer-owned finance com- 
panies also handle a fairly substan- 
tial volume of this business, with 
consumer finance companies partici- 
pating to a lesser degree. 

Commercial banks in the “Garden 
State” initially entered this field of 
financing when major appliances 
qualified for Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance in the nine- 
teen thirties. Later, when the 
F.H.A. guarantee was withdrawn, 
a number of these banks pioneered 
appliance financing on their own 
plans. Results proved satisfactory 
and today major appliance financing 
is one of the varied banking serv- 
ices offered to individual customers 
by the vast majority of the state’s 
commercial banks. 

Appliance paper is purchased 
through retail stores usually special- 
izing in this type of business. A Con- 
ditional Sales Contract between the 
purchaser and the appliance store is 
the document used, except where 
the transaction is on a personal loan 
basis. These contracts, after credit 
acceptance by the bank, are en- 
dorsed and sold to the banking in- 
stitution. 


Variety of Plans 


A variety of plans are offered to 
appliance dealers by New Jersey’s 
banks, with the most popular ar- 
rangement calling for purchase of 
the contracts on a “without re- 
course” basis. In most of these cases 
the dealer enters into an agreement 
with the bank to pay for repossessed 
items at 50 per cent of the net un- 
paid balance on the contract. The 
bank in turn handles all collection 
activity on delinquent accounts, in- 
cluding repossession of merchandise 
where necessary and delivery of 
same to the dealer. 

A few banking institutions in New 
Jersey buy contracts on a “without 
recourse” endorsement without any 
obligation on the part of the dealer 
to repurchase repossessions. In these 
cases the banks liquidate such mer- 
chandise on their own account. 





Newark, New Jersey 
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Under another method of financing 
in use here the appliance dealer sells 
contracts to the bank on a “full re- 
course” basis. The bank undertakes 
to collect on past due accounts, but 
upon failure to do so calls upon the 
dealer to repurchase the contract for 
the net unpaid balance. 

Banks and appliance dealers in 
the state also have a variety of 
arrangements for dealer participa- 
tion in the finance charge, the per- 
centage depending on the extent of 
dealer liability in connection with 
the sale. 

Wholesale financing of a portion 
of the dealer’s inventory is under- 
taken by our banks. This is usually 
handled by means of Trust Receipts 
signed by dealers and representing 
their agreement to hold merchandise 
belonging to the bank “in trust” 
until sold. These documents call for 
the Bill of Sale to be assigned by the 
manufacturer or distributor to the 
bank. Under these arrangements the 
dealer also signs a note for 90 per 
cent of the invoice amount, as a 10 
per cent equity is normally required 
of him. On occasion, when the dealer 
requires assistance on inventory fi- 
nancing of merchandise which he al- 
ready owns, a chattel mortage and 
note are used. 

Terms of these wholesale loans 
generally allow a ninety day period 
without reduction in their amounts. 
Open items are thereafter reduced 
by 10 per cent each month until six 
months after the loans’ inception. 
At this time the obligation is paid 
off. 

Terms of financing offered the 
consumer have been steadily liberal- 
ized by our banks on the basis of 
experience. In the early days matu- 
rity was generally restricted to from 
12 to 18 months and down payments 
of as much as 25 per cent were often 
required. Today the general prac- 
tice in financing so-called “white 
goods”—refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, ranges, clothes dryers and 
the like—calls for a 10 per cent 
down payment with a 36 month ma- 
turity. In the television field the 
terms average a 10 per cent down 
payment with a 24 month maturity. 
Radios, tape recorders and other 
miscellaneous items are usually 












handled with a 10 per cent down 
payment and an 18 month maturity. 

The larger banks in New Jersey 
today operate carefully planned pro- 
grams for the development and 
maintenance of volume in the highly 
competitive appliance financing field. 
One or more specialized sales repre- 
sentatives are usually assigned by a 
banking institution for contact and 
liaison work with appliance dealers. 
Their job consists not only in selling 
but also in protecting their banks 
against loss by a continuous check 
on the financial health of dealer or- 
ganizations. 

We at the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company have found that a compre- 
hensive training program is essential 
for success in the complex consumer 
credit field. It is our policy to hire 
young men and women for work in 
this field and to put them through 
extensive indoctrination in our Col- 
lection, Credit and Accounting Di- 
visions. Most of New Jersey’s larger 
commercial banks follow this prac- 
tice. Several years of experience 
are usually required before an in- 
dividual is equipped to supervise a 
portion of consumer credit opera- 
tions. In our opinion there is no 
short cut to this program, and banks 
attempting to operate consumer 
credit departments without such a 


training program may well find 
themselves sustaining substantial 
losses. 


Bank Credit Department 


The bank credit department is 
usually composed of one or more 
credit men and several credit inves- 
tigators. Applications for credit, aft- 
er verification of their statements 
by the investigators, are passed to 
the credit men for approval or rejec- 
tion. Each credit man is rated by the 
bank on the basis of his experience 
and proven judgment and assigned 
an individual credit limit. Amounts 
in excess of this limit are forwarded 
to the Credit Manager himself for 
decision. 

Experience has shown that no part 
of the credit man’s training is more 
valuable than a term of service in 
the Collection Department. Desk 
collection men and collection ste- 

(Turn to “Financing,” page 31.) 








“New” Newark on the Way Up 


H. BRUCE PALMER 


President, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Chairman, Newark Economic Development Committee 


N 1953, as a result of the leader- 

ship of business, labor and govern- 
ment, the citizens of Newark adopt- 
ed a new city charter giving the 
community a strong Mayor-Business 
Administrative form of government. 

The wisdom of this governmental 
reorganization is borne out by: 

(1) National recognition of New- 
ark by the National Municipal 
League in 1955 as the “All-Ameri- 
can City”; 

(2) The up-grading of Newark 
City Bonds to an “A” Rating by 
Moody’s in 1956; and 

(3) A down payment of $200,000,- 
000 on the “New” Newark for new 
construction completed or under- 
way for home offices, industrial 
plants, Port Newark and Airport in- 
stallations, hospitals, schools, and 
public and private housing; and 

(4) A revitalized spirit in the en- 
tire community. 

The confidence inspiring this ac- 
tion is bolstered by the outlook for 
future development of the Newark- 
centered Northern New Jersey area 
as a national and international cen- 
ter of trade, commerce, and manu- 
facture. A recent report of the Re- 
gional Plan Association predicts 
great population growth in Northern 
New Jersey. 

One of the greatest challenges to 
original and creative thinking lies 
in the newest frontier in America 
today—the replanning, rebuilding, 








and renewing of our central cities 
The patterns of urbanization and our 
industrial exchange economy place 
heavy emphasis on efficient transpor- 
tation. 

At the transportation vortex of 41 
states aimed at the world’s largest 
industrial and consumer markets, 
Newark’s greatest single asset is a 
series of transportation channels un- 
matched by any city in the world. 
Newark has a seaport and airport as 
contiguous land masses bisected by 
the world’s busiest highway system, 
served by the world’s busiest rail 
road trackage and keyed to the 
world’s busiest C.A.A. Airlane. The 
world’s largest truck terminal and 
the world’s largest bus transporta- 
tion system round out a list of super- 
latives that are pivotal to the fu- 
ture strength and growth of Newark. 

Unique teamwork among the new 
Mayor-Business Administrator city 
government, labor leaders and busi- 
nessmen has sparked the resurgence 
of Newark. The cohesive force has 
been supplied by the Newark Eco- 
nomic Development Committee, an 
advisory group of top figures from 
the business and labor community 
appointed by the Mayor. 

Backstopping this renaissance 
which is bringing a spectacular face- 
lifting to downtown Newark, indus- 
trial life on the meadows and re- 
development where slums once stood 
is the strength and depth of New- 
ark’s financial resources. Newark is 
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the financial capital of New Jersey 
Its total financial resources for 1956 
represented a “whopping” 69 per 
cent of the total capital in the state. 
With 22.7 per cent of the bank and 
savings and loan resources, 99.1 per 
cent of life insurance resources, and 
59.7 per cent of casualty insurance 
company capital, Newark can stand 
behind its practical and realistic re- 
development projects. 

To help guide the city government 
in making the most of its resurgence 
in concrete, steel, and civic spirit, 
five of Newark’s top financiers ac- 
cepted appointment by the Mayor 
to the Newark Fiscal Advisory 
Board. Carrol Shanks, President of 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is Chairman of the Advis- 
ory Board. Other members include 
W. Paul Stillman, President, Nation- 
al State Bank, Horace K. Corbin, 
Chairman of the Board, Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Thomas C. 
Wallace, President of the Bank of 
Commerce and John E. Manning, 
a broker. These gentlemen have 
rendered vital service to the govern- 
ment, particularly in advising the 
city on its handling of public bond 
issues. 

Under the surveillance of compe- 
tition of other cities and regions, 
Newark is driving deep wedges into 
its obsolescent plant, creating new 
ratables and creating new employ- 
ment. A “New” Newark is on the 
ke 





way up. 

































Chicago, Illinois. 


Chairman, J. C. Gilliland, Pullman Trust and Savings Bank, 






(Continued from page 7.) District 

2. Fred C. Adams, Public Service Company, Burlington, 1. Chairman, R. E. Melander, Albert Steiger Co., Springfield, 
New Jersey. Massachusetts. 

3. D. D. Godfrey, Bank of Charlotte, Charlotte, North Caro- Co-Chairman, Frances M. Hernan, Massachusetts General 
lina. Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 

4. Kenneth Uffman, Credit Bureau of Baton Rouge, Baton 2. Chairman, Mrs. Elsie M. Taylor, Williams Tire & Rubber 
Rouge, Louisiana. Co., Inc., Troy, New York. 

5. Lillian Lawrence, Gustke & Sons Furniture Co., Battle Co-Chairman, Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter & Com- 
Creek, Michigan. pany, Newark, New Jersey. 

6. Paul Bryant, Des Moines Morris Plan Company, Des 3. Chairman, John A. Broom, Jr., Cate-McLaurin Company, 
Moines, Iowa. Columbia, South Carolina. 

7. Anna Mae Larrance, Harzfeld’s, Kansas City, Missouri. Co-Chairman, E. E. Jones, Citizens and Southern National 

8. A. J. Carnesi, First National Bank, Brownsville, Texas. Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. 

9. Wendell B. Romney, Z.C.M.I., Salt Lake City, Utah. 4. Chairman, E. M. Davis, General Gas Corporation, Baton 

10. A. L. Reid, Dairy Cooperative Association, Portland, Ore- Rouge, Louisiana. 
gon. Co-Chairman, Robert J. Beck, J. Fred Johnson & Co., 

11. Virgil Phillips, Golden State Milk Company, San Jose, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
California. 5. Chairman, R. W. Schmidt, Reifer Furniture Company, 

12. Howard A. Clarke, Gimbel Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- Lafayette, Indiana. 
vania. Co-Chairman, Donald E. Woodrick, Smith Oil & Refining 

Company, Rockford, Illinois. 
Membership 6. Chairman, L. A. Tasker, Western Finance Company, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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A Financing Service for the Independent Dealer 






SIDNEY H. KANTROWITZ and RAYMOND W. WOLFE 


ITH THE GROWTH and de- 
velopment of consumer credit 
extending to fields where it had 
hitherto been unknown, the inde- 
pendent retailer found himself at 
a disadvantage with respect to his 
ability to capture a portion of the 
business growing under this class 
of purchase. 

His disability was many-faceted: 

1. The capital involved impaired 
his availability to tie up sufficient 
cash for both the purchase of addi- 
tional merchandise created by the 
increased volume of business, and 
the amounts represented by accounts 
receiveable. Lay-aways not only did 
not answer either capital problem 
but also presented an additional 
problem of space, and the seller 
was always exposed to the danger 
of cancellation prior to adequate 
payment. 

2. His lack of experience in credit 
thereby resulting in both he and 
his employees being insufficiently 
schooled in order to determine when 
to grant or not to grant credit within 
a reasonably liberal sphere. 

3. Lack of adequate bookkeeping 
facilities to keep proper records, 
both as to space and skilled help. 

4. Lack of knowledge of collec- 
tion methods, or, if availed of the 
knowledge, the inability to devote 
sufficient time without the employ- 
ment of additional help to properly 
follow up collection efforts—plus 
costs of proper dunning. Further, 
when an account reached the stage 
of legal action, because of the limit- 
ed volume of such litigation, it was 
extremely difficult to obtain legal 
services except at substantial fees 
thereby magnifying his loss ratio. 

5. Because of the limited area 
serviced by the store, coverage of 

accounts was likewise limited and 
“ presented a greater problem of 
“Skips.” 

6. Generally higher costs on credit 
clearances because of small volume. 

7. Because it was his own money 
involved his liberality in granting 
credit would be impaired or greater 
costs would be entailed in more 
minute credit checking. This also 
sometimes carried with it inquiries 
which on occasion were embarrassing 
to the buyer. 

8. Inability to meet any or some 
of these problems at all during peak 
buying periods. 
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Mechanics Finance Company, Jersey City, New Jersey 


9. Necessity of becoming an “ex- 
pert” in fields to which he was not 
trained or of dividing his talents 
between that of a merchant and that 
of one in the credit field. 

10. Difficulty in keeping abreast 
with and conforming to changes in 
law, business conditions, and trends 
in the credit field. 

Department stores, mail order 
houses, chain stores and larger oper- 
ators, again, because of volume, 
could afford the departmentalization 
necessary for proper service. 

Even where capital was not a 
particular problem, as where the 
retailer might borrow on his credit, 
he nevertheless found that his great- 
est requirements for the creation of 
budget accounts came concurrently 
with the necessity of paying for 
his merchandise and consequently 
strained his credit facilities. At the 
same time, having geared himself 
to this larger operation, he was al- 
ways at the mercy of his bank or 
credit granter withdrawing this aid 
at the most needful period. 

Recognizing these, and many more 
problems too numerous to detail, 
the Mechanics Finance Company 
set out to offer these services at a 
fixed cost to the retailer and by 
virtue of its volume, experience, 
and operation within its own limit- 
ed field, was able to offer these serv- 
ices at “wholesale.” 

In so doing, the retailer was, 
among other things, able to retain 
his own individuality (each cus 
tomer receives a receipt book with 
seller’s name and address imprinted 
thereon), devote almost all of his 
attention to merchandising (the field 
of his own choice and to which he 
was best adapted), retain his cus 
tomer as his own, since payments 
on the budget account are made at 
the store of original purchase (it has 
been said that a cash customer is any- 
body’s customer, but a budget buyer 
belongs to the store), guarantees to 
himself the exposure of the buyer 
to additional buying (the buyer pre- 
sumably returns to the store at fre- 
quent intervals to make payments on 
the indebtedness, the buyer is avail- 
able at the premises where addition- 
al sales may be made; to assist the 
buyer in obtaining a loan from a 
lending institution, the customer is 
driven elsewhere to make _ pay- 
ments), relieve himself of the animus 





which arises from vigorous dunning 
and even improve customer rela- 
tions by “interceding” with the fi- 
nance company on behalf of the de- 
linquent, and, finally, have his de- 
linquents made current because of 
“coverage” and prevent “runaway 
buying” by individuals. 

How is all of this accomplished? 
Because of the great volume, each 
step has its own department and 
wherever possible each step is mech- 
anized. 

After the purchase has been deter- 
mined at the store level, a simple 
application for credit is taken. The 
store telephones this application to 
the company. Foreign exchange lines 
are maintained to minimize the cost 
of the calls from widely separated 
areas. These calls are handled auto- 
matically so that in certain instances 
one operator may monitor five calls 
at one time. Electronic secretaries 
are used after business hours (which 
are 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. weekdays 
and 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on Satur- 
days) so that messages and applica- 
tions may be called in at night and 
on holidays and are picked up and 
transcribed the first thing on the 
next business day. 

After transcription of the appli- 
cation, it is checked against the com- 
pany’s files. Here, because of the 
vast volume, experience on almost 
2,000,000 names is immediately avail- 
able and in most cases the applica- 
tion may be processed at once. 
Where no previous experience has 
been had, clearances are made 
through the local credit bureau. 
Here again mechanization comes to 
the fore since these facilities are 
serviced, both to and from the credit 
bureau by teletype. After verifica- 
tion of employment and a check of 
credit references, where indicated, 
the schooled and experienced credit 
department passes upon the “yes” or 
“no” or quantity of credit. All new 
applications called in before 4:00 
p.m. on weekdays and 1:00 p.m. on 
Saturdays are reported back to the 
dealer the same day. The return 
calls are dialed automatically by 
“Telerapid.” 

When the credit has been accepted, 
the dealer delivers the merchandise 
and presents his “paper” for pay- 
ment. This paper is now processed. 
Files are examined to determine 
whether the company had previous- 






ly agreed to purchase the paper in 
the form and amount as presented. 
If so, an account in now set up. The 
dealer’s paper is accumulated in 
bulk and machine entries are made 
on ledger cards and receipt books 
simultaneously. 

Next the paper along with the 
ledger card and book, move to the 
checkwriters, who, on highly mech- 
anized equipment, make a _ check 
with all of dealer’s paper so sold, en- 
tered with name and number of ac- 
count, amount of gross purchase, 
amount of discount and net amount. 
Accumulated totals in the machine 
carry total balance to the amount 
of the check. 

It then passes to the typing de- 
partment where on special duplicat- 
ing carbon machines all pertinent 
information is typed once. The in- 
formation is then duplicated to the 
index card, ledger card, receipt 
book and pocket for storing of pur- 
chased paper. Of this a small piece, 
perforated, containing the name and 
address of the account, account num- 
ber and dealer’s name (for identifi- 
cation to the customer on subsequent 
correspondence especially where the 
customer has more than one ac- 
count) is torn from the master and 
inserted in a “cut out” on the ledger 
card. The ledger card now becomes 
an “Addressing Master.” Both index 
and ledger card are punched for 
automatic numerical sorting. Index 
files are broken down into 1,000 di- 
visions from A to Z and each 
1/1000th break down carries an addi- 
tional 10 part first name break 
down. Receipt books are mailed to 
the customer by use of inserting 


machines (automatically inserts 
book into envelope) and mail ma- 
chines (automatically seals, stamps 
with postage and stacks), automatic 
tieing machines bundle postage for 
postal area destination. 

The ledger cards are punched for 
file number, area number, dealer 
number and payment period, and are 
now put in our files. Files are of 
the rotary type which permit stor 
age of many times more cards in 
same space as the flat tray style. 
Payments are generally made to the 
dealer who, being furnished with all 
necessary other paraphernalia, has 
a “Peg Board” which permits him 
with one entry operation to enter 
payments on the customer’s receipt 
book, his own ledger card, original 
and copy of payment sheet, one of 
which ultimately is forwarded week- 
ly to the company with a check for 
the amount of payments represented 
thereby. Our system permits all of 
one dealer’s customer’s cards to be 
removed from the files in bulk. 
Those cards for which payments ap- 
pear on the dealer’s collection sheets 
for the current week are pulled for 
machine posting. Those accounts for 
which no payments are received are 
treated for delinquency. Here the 
cards have a slight parting of the 
way. Those which are posted have 
the current “payment hole” cut so 
that subsequent delinquency atten- 
tion is guided thereby. As the cards 
are posted they are examined either 
to remove “paid up” cards or to 
determine whether proper pay:nents 
are being made. Those upon which 
proper payments are not being made 
are noticed appropriately. These 


cards ultimately meet with the de- 
linquents for automatic sorting. The 
delinquents by this time have been 
examined by an experienced and 
schooled crew of “notice senders” 
who determine whether and what 
notice to send. Over 100 slots are 
available for almost any type of at- 
tention. When put in these slots, the 
cards are marked so that subse- 
quently the particular action of the 
account is noted. 

Special machinery created by our 
own staff automatically addresses 
this mail at a rate of about 200 per 
minute. This is made possible by the 
use, as aforementioned, of the ledger 
card as the “addressing master.” The 
cost of the “master” is almost negli- 
gible and presents no problem for 
changes of address, etc., and is avail- 
able at the moment any action is 
determined to be made on the ledger 
account. Other patented items de- 
veloped by our own staff are spirit 
duplicator “clips” which permit se- 
lectivity of masters for single im 
pressions, interest factor computing 
charts, which find the factor with- 
out computing the time elapsed 
period. All of these innovations have 
been introduced into the system so 
that mechanization or reduced labor 
is effectuated. 

Cards ultimately receive automatic 
numerical sorting and are returned 
to files all of which permits theoreti 
cal individual attention on each 
of 200,000 cards on a weekly basis. 

The management is rather proud 
of its achievements and like a doting 
parent is happy to show its child per- 
form and would welcome any in 
quiry that will help the industry. *** 
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AVE YOU ever sailed on the 

open seas with the warm sun 
beating down upon you and felt the 
salt spray upon your brow; or sat in 
the stern of a skiff waiting anxiously 
for the “big one” to hit the bait; or 
perhaps you may have cruised in the 
calm waters of rivers or bays or just 
paddled on some lake or drifted lazi- 
ly in a row boat. Perhaps, because 
the writer has always had a love for 
the open waters and has experienced 
all the thrills of the sea, he lent a 
sympathetic ear when an old friend 
who was just starting a marina 
asked, “Why isn’t there financing 
available for the boating industry 
just as any other industry?” Here 
was an industry that goes back many 
hundreds of years, yet an industry 
that has had its financing difficulties 
throughout. The major fleets of the 
world are either government owned 
or government subsidized. 


A New Experiment 


In our retail end of the marine 
business we are interested primarily 
in small boat or pleasure craft fi- 
nancing. Until fairly recently marine 
financing was a field into which few 
dared venture. Boating was looked 
upon as strictly a richman’s folly or 
a carefree and irresponsible individ- 
ual’s luxury. It was thought of as a 
risk not only subject to economic 
conditions but a risk that was con- 
tinually at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. Few banks had any desire 
whatsoever to finance boats regard- 
less of how normal the risk. Expe- 
rience of lenders in the field have 
proved how wrong this thinking has 
been. 

Why this sudden interest in boat- 
ing? Certainly, high levels of em- 
ployment and income have urged 
many to boating. Others want to get 
out into the open away from the 
crowded highways. Boating is now a 
family sport. People from all walks 
of life are now boating enthusiasts; 
laborers, skilled workers, office work- 
ers, shopkeepers, professional men, 
each satisfying his own likes or buy- 
ing what his income will permit. The 
person buying a boat today is no dif- 
ferent from any other purchaser 
buying on the instalment plan, ex- 
cept that he possibly gives more 
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thought to his purchase and puts 
greater pride in it. 

Outboard boating has become 
America’s most popular sport in the 
last decade. In 1956 well over 16 mil- 
lion people, approximately 10 per 
cent of the nation’s total population 
enjoyed its recreational features 
afloat and there is every indication 
that the sport will continue to grow 
in popularity in the years ahead. 

Prior to 1930 the outboard motor 
was used primarily for racing or 
commercial use. By 1940 it had be- 
come an essential part of the fisher- 
man’s gear. In the year preceding 
World War II fishermen purchased 
85 per cent of the outboards sold. 
The war brought a temporary halt 
to the growth of the pleasure boating 
industry, but, by 1950 a new trend in 
outboard boating became apparent. 
While sportsmen were (and sstill 
are) the biggest buyers of outboard 
equipment, thousands of the nation’s 
families are taking to the waterways 
to enjoy every facet of the sport. Re- 
flecting the phenomenal growth of 
the popularity of boating, unit sales 
of outboards rose from 290,000 in 
1951 to 700,000 in 1956 and the total 
number of outboards in use grew 
from a little over one million to 
more than five million. With this 
growth came a horsepower race sim- 
ilar to the one staged by the automo- 
tive industry. The combination of 
family participation in outboarding 
and increased horsepower brought a 
new look to the sport. Boats were 
marketed with wide beams, uphol- 
stered seats, various eye appealing 
color combinations, convertible tops, 
remote controls, all beamed to the 
enjoyment of the entire family rath- 
er than to an individual. The femi- 
nine touch certainly had a lot to do 
with many of the changes. All this 
has helped to make boating what it 
is today. The outboard purchaser of 
yesterday is the inboard buyer of to- 
day. 

What kind of credit risk is the 
boat purchaser? To instalment lend- 
ing officers the elements of risk in- 
volved in the extension of credit are 
well known; poor moral background 
and character, lack of proper regard 
for obligations, poor type of employ- 
ment. An analysis of the type of 






purchaser involved in boat owner- 
ship will reveal that the boating en- 
thusiast is a better than average 
credit risk. It is accepted that the 
majority of families do not extend 
themselves beyond their means and 
have the good judgement to buy the 
commodity that is priced in line with 
their income and budget. The wide 
price range of boats among the many 
types available makes it possible for 
any family to own and enjoy without 
undue strain on their finances. 

Boat financing, like other types of 
instalment lending, involves under- 
lying principles in evaluating the 
risk. The three “C’s” of instalment 
credit lending; character, capacity 
and collateral are as much present in 
boat financing as any other type ex- 
cept that the collateral requires addi- 
tional consideration. There are no 
published guides which list the value 
of boats and the bank must, if it is 
to give consideration to the collater- 
al as a factor in passing credit, have 
the boat surveyed and appraised to 
determine its market value. 

In new boat financing the bank has 
available, or the information is read- 
ily obtainable, data regarding cost 
of the various types of boats. An 
appraisal or survey is a most impor- 
tant phase in the financing of used 
boats. Naval architects and marine 
surveyors are available to make 
professional appraisals for a fee. It 
is recommended where doubt exists, 
and in all cases where financing the 
purchase of a high priced boat, that 
a professional surveyor be retained 
by the lender. It is common practice 
when buying and selling yachts that 
a professional survey be made avail- 
able. In financing smaller, lower 
priced boats, banks may rely upon 
dealers for an estimate of reasonable 
value or a survey may be made by 
one of the marine insurance compa- 
nies, most of whom maintain staffs of 
professional appraisers. 

What kind of a lien can be at- 
tached in financing a boat? There 
are no Federal Regulations for re- 
cording liens on undocumented boats; 
the Coast Guard’s responsibility be- 
ing confined to registration and num- 
bering. The Commissioner of Cus- 
toms is responsible for the docu- 
menting of vessels under navigation 





law. Documenting of private boats 
is not general unless the boat is in 
excess of 40 feet and five net tons. 
In the case of a documented vessel, 
a ship’s mortgage may be used. If 
the vessel is eligible for documenta 
tion, the lender should endeavor to 
have the owner obtain the proper 
documents so that the bank will be 
in a position to obtain a ship’s mort- 
gage. An ordinary mortgage has no 
status of a maritime lien and is sub- 
ordinate to other liens and is sub- 
ject to the chattel mortgage laws of 
states in which they are made. Un- 
der the Ships Mortgage Act of 1920, 
the lien may attain the status of a 
ship’s mortgage by compliance with 
certain conditions. A preferred mort- 
gage is a maritime lien and has pre- 
cedence over other liens, ranking in 
priority from the time of recording. 
The chattel mortgage will prob- 
ably be the lien instrument most of- 
ten used in direct boat financing. 
The provisions in this mortgage will 
be subject to the statutes in the 
states where used, but the lien in- 
strument on the boat requires some 
added information for the protection 
of the lender. In addition to the usu- 
al provisions in the chattel mort- 
gage it is recommended that the fol- 
lowing facts be clearly stated: the 
address where the boat will be 
stored during the winter months, the 
summer mooring location, a com- 
plete description of the boat includ- 
ing name of manufacturer, year built, 
model, length, serial number of the 
hull, type or make and model of en- 
gine, engine number, name of the 
boat and the Coast Guard number. 


Conditional Sales Contracts 


The conditional sales contract will 
probably be used in dealer originat- 
ed financing. These forms should in- 
clude all of the descriptive and iden- 
tifying information generally set 
forth as well as the information pre- 
viously mentioned. The various state 
statutes provide the place where the 
mortgage or conditional sales con- 
tract is to be filed or recorded. For 
the added protection of the lender, 
the form should be completed in 
multiple copies and recorded in the 
proper places as state laws or the 
bank’s counsel may determine. In 
the State of New Jersey it is custom- 
ary to file the document in the coun- 
ty in which the boat is docked dur- 
ing the boating season and in the 
county where the boat is stored dur- 
ing the winter season. 

Like any other form of instalment 
financing, in order to develop a sub- 
stantial volume of dealer paper it is 
necessary to set up floor-plan ar- 


rangements. These are generally han- 
dled on either a trust receipt basis or 
wholesale chattel mortgage, depend- 
ing on the arrangements with the 
manufacturer and dealer and in ac- 
cordance with the state laws govern- 
ing such transactions. Floor-planning 
of marine items is somewhat differ 
ent in the Northern climates than 
elsewhere in that the dealer acquires 
his new models in the Fall and does 
not dispose of his stock until late 
spring, generally clearing his line in 
late July or August. Very few sales 
or deliveries are made during the 
winter months. Some banks require 
a down payment of 10 per cent to 20 
per cent of dealer cost and monthly 
curtailments of 10 per cent after 90 
days with the item paid in full in six 
months. Our bank has been highly 
successful in our operation by ob- 
taining a 20 per cent down payment 
but not requiring curtailments should 
the boat remain unsold until July 1, 
August 1 and September 1. The boat 
not being sold in the selling season, 
we will carry it over inasmuch as 
the dealer’s equity has increased to 
50 per cent. It has been our expe- 
rience that we have had few items 
held over from season to season as 
the dealers will sacrifice such mer- 
chandise rather than tie up the much 
needed working capital. Rates for 
wholesale financing generally aver 
age about one-half per cent per 
month. In some instances where the 
bank is floor-planning outboard mo- 
tors, small additional monthly carry- 
ing charges are made. Like any oth- 
er wholesale financing plan, it is im- 
perative to have periodic floor-plan 
checkings. Any irregularities devel- 
oped should be a danger signal to 
immediately sever connections with 
the dealer. 

The basis on which a bank will 
discount paper for a dealer is, of 
course, predicated upon bank policy 
and the competitive factors involved. 
Many banks engage in marine financ- 
ing purchase paper on full-recourse 
or under a repurchase agreement. 
Under the latter plan it is incumbent 
upon the bank to make physical re 
possession and deliver the boat to 
the dealer’s yard and clear title be 
fore the repurchase becomes effec- 
tive. In consideration of the dealer’s 
liability or for originating the paper 
the bank may set up a reserve ac- 
count on behalf of the dealer. This 
reserve credit generally represents 
a fixed percentage of the finance 
charge. 

Terms on marine financing differ 
widely. Many banks require pur- 
chaser equities of 3344 per cent to 50 
per cent and extend maturities of 12 


to 60 months. Our own bank will ac- 
cept down payments of as low as 25 
per cent with a general maturity of 
36 months. On larger boats involv- 
ing financing of over $10,000, maturi- 
ties of 60 months are not uncommon. 
Rates too are a matter of bank policy 
and competitive factors. Here rates 
are somewhat higher than in the au- 
tomotive field with 6 per cent add-on 
being the usual charge on amounts 
up to $2,500 or $4,000. Thereafter the 
rate declines to 5 per cent but some 
banks reduce the rate to 4% per cent 
on amounts over $6,000 or $8,000. 

While the financing institution 
may exercise good judgement in pas- 
sing credit on boat financing transac- 
tions and take all the necessary pre- 
cautions to protect themselves from 
a loss due to bad credit, there are 
hazards involved over which neither 
the lender nor the purchaser has any 
control. These are the “Acts of God”; 
weather, fire, accident and explosion, 
against which it is strongly recom- 
mended that the lending institution 
protect itself by insisting on proper 
insurance coverage. 


Kinds of Insurance 

The hazards covered in the most 
usual form of yacht policy, known as 
full marine, for all practical purpos- 
es are divided into two parts, Hull 
Insurance and Protection Indemnity. 
The Hull Insurance part of the pol- 
icy provides protection against phys- 
ical loss or damage to the vessel, in- 
cluding the hull, machinery and any 
other equipment used for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the yacht. 
The vessel is insured against loss or 
damage caused by weather, ground- 
ing or stranding, sinking resulting 
from an insured peril, fire, explosion, 
collision with other vessels or objects, 
assailing thieves, theft, and many 
other items too numerous to mention 
at this time. 

Protection and Indemnity insur- 
ance covers all the liabilities of the 
owner with respect to property dam- 
age and loss of life or personal inju- 
ries to any individual in connection 
with his ownership and operation of 
the boat. Limits of liability can be 
arranged for the various amounts 
but not less than the value of the 
boat and limits are stated in the poli- 
cy. The premium is based on the 
value of the yacht. 

Marine policies are 


“ 


valued poli- 
cies” which means that the value of 
the vessel is agreed upon between 
the company and the assured and 
the value stipulated in the policy. 
The amounts of insurance are also 
stipulated separately and it is recom- 


(Turn to “Pleasure Craft,” page 31.) 
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Automobile Financing—Direct and Indirect 
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HE QUESTION often asked by a 

bank about to go into the automo- 
bile financing business is, “Which Is 
the Better Method of Financing— 
Direct or Indirect?” This question is 
not an easy one to answer as there 
are many factors to consider before 
arriving at a decision. The real an- 
swer is that both are good, both are 
satisfactory, and both are profitable 
if properly handled. 

“Direct” financing by a_ bank 
means that the entire transaction is 
handled directly with the customer 
and money loaned to the customer 
to purchase an automobile. “Indi- 
rect” financing is the purchasing of 
contracts of sale from automobile 
dealers. 

The comparative amount of direct 
and indirect automobile finance pa- 
per held by commercial banks can 
be seen by the following figures re- 
leased by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System as of 
April 30, 1957. 

Automobile paper outstanding— 

Indirect $3,713 million 

Direct 2,313 million 
The tota! automobile paper outstand- 
ing at that date by all types of fi- 
nancing agencies was $14,659 mil- 
lion which indicates that only about 
16 per cent of all automobiles are 
financed on a direct basis. 

In looking for the answer as to 
the type of financing plan to in- 
augurate, some of the factors to con- 
sider are location of the lending or- 
ganization in relation to the territory 
to be serviced, amount of available 
funds or amount of funds that the 
bank wishes to invest in this type 
of credit, physical facilities of the 
bank, available personnel or ability 
to obtain proper personnel, relation- 
ships with automobile agencies, and 
local competitive factors in automo- 
bile financing. 

If the bank has a comparatively 
limited amount of money to invest 
in automobile paper and/or wishes 
to build an extremely clean portfolio 
with a limited amount of collection 
problems and is located where it can 
attract a large number of borrowers 
into the bank, it will probably lean 
towards the direct type of financing. 
This type of financing lends itself 
particularly well to a small bank in 


Paterson, New Jersey 


a small community or to a large 
bank which has many branch offices 


located throughout a given territory. . 


Direct financing is comparatively 


_easy to handle as compared to in- 


direct for the organization inex- 
perienced in instalment financing. 
The first problem is the attracting of 
applicants for automobile financing 
which requires an advertising pro- 
gram, carried directly to the public, 
sufficient to create the flow of the 
desired amount of applicants. 

The credits are normally handled 
and approved as any other loan ap- 
plication would be with proper liens 
being taken on the automobiles to 
secure the loan. Most organizations 
require insurance to mutually pro- 
tect the borrower and the bank. The 
advantage of this type of financing 
is that the lending organization can 
be more selective in its extension of 
credit and the added advantage of 
having an opportunity to talk direct- 
ly to the borrower tends to develop 
a better type of loan. However, it is 
to be remembered that with this 
type of financing the lending or- 
ganization does not have a ready 
market for its repossessions and 
must dispose of them itself. Careful 
attention should be given to make 
certain that the amount of money 
invested in the automobile at no 
time exceeds the value of the vehicle 
on the used market. 

If the bank wishes to build their 
automobile financing outstandings 
rapidly and if there seems to be suf- 
ficient available business in the ter- 
ritory to be serviced, their decision 
might be to go into the business on 
an indirect basis. Origination costs 
are probably less than in direct fi- 
nancing as no advertising is neces- 
sary to attract the individual cus- 
tomer. Indirect financing anticipates 
the dealer’s financing needs will be 
completely serviced. This includes, 
in addition to the purchase of retail 
paper, the extension of wholesale 
lines to financing the dealer’s new 
car inventory and the institution 
must also be prepared to advance 
credit on used car inventory as well 
as to consider capital loans made 
for operating purposes. This type 
of financing requires personnel ex- 
perienced in this line for proper 
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supervision of dealer activities. The 
principal customer becomes _ the 
dealer who must have a flexible fi- 
nance agency as a tool to sell more 
automobiles. Retail credit policies 
cannot be as selective as under 
direct financing or the purpose of as- 
sisting your customer, the dealer, 
is defeated. It is often said that a 
financing agency is of no value ex- 
cept that of assisting the merchant to 
merchandise his merchandise. Great- 
er collection problems are to be an- 
ticipated in indirect financing as a 
proper collection organization must 
be established to collect past-due ac- 
counts, make necessary repossessions 
and handle related delinquency prob- 
lems. Usually, the paper is purchased 
from a dealer under some type of an 
agreement which establishes a dealer 
responsibility for the payment of the 
unpaid balance on a repossessed ac- 
count. Such agreements may pro- 
vide that a dealer will pay the entire 
balance on the return of the auto- 
mobile to him, or they may contain 
variations, such as, repurchase if 
repossessed during the first six 
months, or full recourse during the 
first six months or any other type of 
agreed terms. One of the outstanding 
advantages of indirect financing un- 
der a dealer agreement is that the fi- 
nancing institution has a “home” for 
the automobile in case of repossession 
as losses on repossessions can be 
substantial if the cars have to be 
sold on the open market. As com- 
pensation for the risk taken by the 
selling dealer and for the work in- 
volved in originating the transaction, 
a portion of the finance charge is 
usually credited to a dealer reserve 
account at the bank. This reserve ac- 
count is retained by the bank as a 
protection against losses on repos- 
sessions and is usually returned to 
the dealer as accounts are liquidated. 

At the present time, ali types of 
financing agencies seem to be com- 
peting for the available automobile 
finance business. This has had a de- 
finite effect on the conduct of the 
business and has been a great factor 
in the continued lengthening of 
terms and reduction of required 
down payments. 

Standard requirements as to down 

(Continued on page 19) 
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HE SUBJECT assigned to me is 

“Consumer Credit—Its Present 
and Its Future.” I am not going to 
spend too much time in terms of its 
present, because I think the anatomy 
of its present is well known but I 
would like to use it as a springboard 
in terms of taking a hazy look at the 
future. I think as far as the present 
is concerned you are all aware of the 
fact that in the last decade consumer 
credit has experienced a remarkable 
growth, a growth which has out- 
stripped virtually all other segments 
of our economy. 

You all know that consumer 
credit has grown more rapidly than 
consumer income. It has grown more 
rapidly than all other forms of debt. 
Because of that spectacular and ra- 
pid growth we, in the consumer in- 
dustry, as well as others who are re- 
lated to it directly or indirectly, have 
played the guessing game periodical- 
ly. Something happens and suddenly 
consumer credit spurts up a bit. Then 
we all start worrying about whether 
consumer credit is too high and we 
have a lot of talks about this, a lot of 
articles are written in newspapers 
and in magazines, trying to explain 
the growth of consumer credit. 
Eventually we reach a point where 
we develop new concepts and we sat- 
isfy ourselves that consumer debt is 
not out of hand. In the meantime, 
semehow consumer debt stops grow- 
ing, the rest of the components of 
the economy begin catching up and 
it seems to be in a more reasonable 
proportion, but the trend certainly 
has been that each time, as the years 
go by, consumer credit seems to pen- 
etrate new highs. 

Not only are we worrying about 
consumer credit but we are also 
worrying about all other forms of 
debt. We are worrying about the fact 
that mortgage debt is a little too 
high and we are worrying about the 
public debt, as we have for some 
years. We are also worrying about 
the great increase in state and mu- 
nicipal debt and to a certain extent 
there is also some concern over the 
debt that is being piled up by cor- 
porations. I suppose the most wide- 
spread statement which has led to 


developments to date along these 
lines was a statement Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey made just a 
few short months ago, something 
about the fact that if we continue 
piling up debt the way we are, we 
probably will have a depression 
which will “curl your hair” even if 
you are baldheaded. That led to a 
number of things in terms of trying 
to economize, in terms of Federal 
expenditures, but I want to be a lit- 
tle different and I will be frank. I 
am not being different just to be a 
sophist, to argue the other side of 
the story, but I am going to make 
my statement and try to defend it 
because I think that will present 
more problems in the future possibly 
than the question of whether our 
debt in all its forms, including con 
sumer credit, is too high. 


Debit Is Too Low 


Frankly there are a band, and I 
list myself among that particular 
band, who are beginning to think 
that maybe the problem is going to 
be not that debt is too high but the 
problem may be that debt is too low 
I will try to prove that. Do not at- 
tach any political connotations to 
anything I say because I surveyed a 
class of mine a few years ago and 
one student turned in a little piece 
of paper and he said, “You are a fine 
professor, you give an excellent pres 
entation and you have mastery of 
your subject but there is only one 
thing wrong with you, you empha- 
size the Republican point of view.” 
I got a statement from another stu 
dent in the same class who made the 
same notes and the same comments 
to me and he ended up with the 
statement, “Your only problem is 
that you can’t see anything else but 
the Democratic Party.” So, I am a 
straddler. 

To prove my point that we may 
have in the near future the worry 
that debt is not high enough, let me 
just say a few words first as intro- 
ductory to that about debt itself, 
Now debt, as the song goes, is a two 
faced worrisome thing. It is a Jeze 
bel, it is a Jekyll and Hyde, it is one 
of the greatest economic contradic 


tions and paradoxes that we have in 
the United States and Canada, or 
any other modern industrial country, 
because at the same time it is both 
a blessing and an evil. 

Without getting too involved and 
without being carried away with eco- 
nomic semantics, let me explain why 
it seems to be a two-headed coin, 
both a blessing and an evil at the 
same time. First let us take a look 
at its blessings. Actually you can go 
on and on in terms of the blessings 
of debt but the functions of debt 
boil down to two assumptions. The 
first of these is that we need debt if 
we are going to expand production in 
terms of goods and services so that 
we can keep a growing population 
and a swelling labor force fully occu- 
pied. Debt in this particular connec- 
tion is necessary simply because of 
this to have substantially full em- 
ployment, to take these kids who are 
pouring out of our high schools and 
universities. The “prosperity babies” 
who are coming through and will 
swell our labor force is going to take 
a lot of investment in terms of plants, 
machinery, equipment and other fa 
cilities. Debt is necessary in order to 
facilitate that investment process, 
simply because in a modern econo 
my the people who save and the peo- 
ple who invest, those who get into 
debt, are entirely distinct individuals 
and distinct groups. So for the sav 
ers, and we must have savings, we 
must have others who get into debt, 
who therefore will invest and utilize 
those savings and translate those 
savings not only in terms of indus 
trial plants and equipment but also 
expenditures for consumer durables 
and for houses. So you need debt if 
you are going to keep an expanding 
volume of goods and services in a 
growing economy. 

Secondly, we need debt for an- 
other reason and that is, after all, 
debt is the basis of our money sup 
ply. All debt directly or indirectly 
relates to our money supply. For ex- 
ample, the retailer who, whether he 
is using a revolving credit or budg 
et accounts or charge accounts, or a 
combination of the three, will in 


(Turn to “Consumer Credit,” page 18.) 
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How creative credit promotion 
helped open the largest suburban 
department store in the east 


By GERALD GOLDSTEIN, Secretary and Vice-President 


Bamberger’s New Jersey 


Northern New Jersey is peculiarly 
and primarily populated with fam- 
ilies who have clung to their met- 
ropolitan shopping habits: subur- 
banites who were in the right frame 
of mind for Bamberger’s Paramus 
and the neighborhood convenience 
of a major department store with 
its credit facilities. .. . 


1—ONE YEAR AHEAD 


Prior to our opening the Paramus 
store, our 6th, these shoppers were 
not Bamberger customer material, 
due to their distance from other 
Bamberger stores throughout the 
state and limited transportation fa- 
cilities. To develop customers from 
this 500,000 potential, we had to 
start from scratch. . . 


iT WON’T BE LONG NOW... 


BAMBERGER'S, 


NEW JERSEY'S OREATEST STORE, 


comes TO PARAMUS SOON _* 
—— Oh OF en 
re ere ne ee 
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Here, and in the condensation on 
the next page, is a picture capsule 
of the promotional credit package 
created to help Bamberger’s suc- 
cessfully open the largest suburban 
department store in the east. The 
campaign was aimed at regional 
charge potentials BEFORE the store 
opened. .. . 


2—SIX MONTHS AHEAD 


poll eer 


TO THE 
BAMBERGER 


FAMILY... «ce cceeae 





1—-ONE YEAR AHEAD WE 
SAID: “Paramus, meet Bam- 
berger’s.” This 8-page booklet de- 
scribed Bamberger’s as New Jer- 
sey’s greatest store; dramatized 
facts, services and the selection 
of credit plans to be available 
in Bamberger’s Paramus. It won’t 
be long now! 


2—SIX MONTHS AHEAD WE 
SAID: “Your Bamberger Charge 
Account is now open and you can 
use it now!” This 2-fold pam- 
phlet, enclosing a temporary 
charge token, was mailed to ap- 
plicants from north New Jersey, 
with an invitation to shop and 
charge in our other stores while 
waiting for Bamberger’s Param- 
us to open. Teleservice shopping 
was explained and a list of num- 
bers provided. Welcome to the 
Bamberger family! 


3—FOUR MONTHS AHEAD WE 
SAID: “Now you have greate1 
buying power—your credit is 
Flexible” and we made available 
to existing as well as new charge 
customers our brand new Flex 
ible Charge Plan. In an accor- 
dion-fold paper-doll presentation 
we enthusiastically explained each 
advantage of the plan, including 
the payment chart. Colorful art 
and lively copy gave the plan an 
exciting personality. You’re a 
credit to the family! 


4—TWO WEEKS AHEAD WE 
SAID: “Here’s your permanent 
Bamberger Charga-Plate. Bam 
berger’s Paramus opens in just a 
few days.” This 4-page brochure 
contained the token and offered 
answers to questions about the 
Charga-Plate and charge ac- 
counts. Get ready ... get set. . 


CHARGE! 


5—AND ON OPENING DAY AND EVER SINCE, WE’VE SENT 
THIS MESSAGE THROUGH SILENT INTERVIEWERS PLACED 
THROUGHOUT THE STORE: “Why not pick the way you like to 
pay?” The 3 Bamberger credit plans were described, emphasizing 
our Flexible Charge Plan. Application form was attached to encour- 
age shoppers to open accounts on the spot. You’re a ¢ edit to the 


family .. 
Charge Account. 


. when you provide for all their needs with a Bamberger 


5—ON OPENING DAY 


a “eeGE ACCOUNT TODAY? 
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* “CONSUMER CREDIT” 


(Beginning on Page 15.) * 








crease his receivables and eventual- 
ly reaches some point where bank 
financing is necessary. The same 
thing is true with a trade creditor, a 
supplier who extends trade credit to 
his retailers, eventually, as his re- 
ceivables mount, he has got to turn 
to his bank for financing. As a result, 
through the inception of debt among 
retailers, individuals as well as busi- 
ness firms, manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, eventually have to turn to bank 
credit and as banks lend and invest 
in the process of so doing they create 
deposits and these deposits consti- 
tute by far the bulk of our money 
supply system. If our economy is to 
continue growing we are going to 
need a money supply which grows 
along with it because if we constrict 
or curtail that money supply too se- 
verely we may find that the prosper- 
ity and the boom that we are enjoy- 
ing may soon turn into a recession 
and subsequently a depression. So 
we need debt for both of those rea- 
sons, to facilitate the production of 
goods and services and also to give 
us an expanded and a flexible money 
supply. 
Virtues of Thrift 


On the other hand, debt is evil and 
it presents a paradox on the evil 
side, and that is this: You hear a lot 
of talk at the present time that the 
old virtues of thrift have long since 
been forgotten, especially among 
younger people who are forming 
new families, that they have not the 
experience of the depression and as 
a result they want to start out the 
way their parents have left off. In- 
stead of thinking of accumulating 
and - then subsequently spending, 
they think first of spending and then 
trying to pay off. 

Debt is a paradox in this sense; 
that while it is a virtue for the indi- 
vidual to be thrifty and while we all 
know that anyone who spends more 
than his intake or his income eventu- 
ally faces a day of reckoning—a day 
that he will have to make payments 
or have to refinance his obligations, 
and it may be difficult to do that— 
we cannot all save. If we all, collec- 
tively, in the country decided to save 
on the net, the inevitable outcome 
would be merely this; we would cut 
down consumption, which means 
spending, and since spending was 
being cut down there would be no 
incentive to business concerns to 
build new plants, buy new equip- 
ment and machinery, expand inven- 


tories, that would also further curtail 
spending and the next thing that 
would lead to would be a reduction 
of income and that would lead to a 
reduction of savings, because we all 
save based on our income. As our 
income goes up, we save. As our in- 
come is reduced or contracted, we 
stop saving and so the paradox of 
savings, as well as debt, is that if we 
all tried to save at the same time it 
inevitably would lead to an actual 
reduction of savings, due to the re- 
duction of income. 

Using that as a springboard, let us 
see why debt possibly and credit, 
which is the other side of debt, may 
give us some problems in terms not 
that it is too large but that it may 
not get to be large enough. Project- 
ing a bit and taking a look into the 
future let us move to 1965. That is a 
good round year-and it is a good de- 
fensive year for me to take because 
it is nine years off and nine years 
from now you will not remember a 
word I said and if T am proved to be 
wrong it will not make much differ- 
ence. 

We know almost with a certainty 
how many people we will have in 
the labor force simply because by 
1965 the people who will be in our 
labor force are already born so we 
do not have to guess on that. We 
have a pretty good idea of how many 
will die before they reach _ labor- 
force age and so we know with a 
close approximation that by 1965 we 
will have a labor force of about 80 
million and it could be a little bit 
larger if more women decided to en- 
ter the labor force. Eighty million in 
terms of a labor force would make 
it approximately 10 million larger 
than it is now. Now what does it 
take to take 80 million people and to 
provide them with jobs? We cannot 
provide 80 million jobs but let us say 
can we possibly provide 78 or 79 mil- 
lion. We will always need a million 
or a million and a half unemployed 
as they change or switch jobs. Now 





ANALYZE HANDWRITING 
Pree 


STOP CREDIT LOSSES 


Credit executives use grapho anal- 
ysis to cut down credit losses. 


Charles Martin, District Credit 

Manager for International Harvest- 

er, has used grapho analysis for years. Mr. Mathe- 

son, lumber company executive, selects his help by 

analyzing handwriting. Free lesson, full details sent 

without obligation. State your age on personal or 

company letterhead. All replies personal. 

IGAS, Inc., Dept. 1008, 2307 Nationa! Station 

Springfield, Missouri 





what is it going to take to keep this 
labor force fully occupied and fully 
employed? If you make these as- 
sumptions; if you assume that we 
have no price increases; you also 
make the assumption that we are 
going to have a slight shortening of 
the work-week (and we are already 
starting to talk about this), and you 
make the assumption that efficiency 
in production will increase the way 
it has in the past at an annual rate 
of about two per cent, then your esti- 
mates will come out rather roughly 
that we are going to need a total 
current production of goods and serv- 
ices somewhere between 550 billion 
to 600 billion. Some of the forecast- 
ers are on the low side of 550 billion, 
others are on the high side of 600 bil 
lion. 
Price Increases 


That is a large figure and merely 
means the value of goods and servic- 
es currently produced in the United 
States in a single year. That is based 
on 1957 prices, and there will be no 
price increases. If we have price in- 
crease it of course would go consid- 
erably upward because it would be 
inflated by those price increases. If 
we start off with that sample figure 
we need then, let us say, roughly 
around $600 billion in terms of goods 
and services. Here is another inter 
esting thing about this output of 
goods and services. Go back and you 
take every prosperous year in our 
history and you find something 
which remains unchanged. I have 
gone as far back as 1900; I have tried 
to take the prosperous years and I 
have stricken out the depression or 
downswing years. Now in your pros- 
perous periods debt goes up and one 
of the paradoxes we have already 
said about debt is that it seems that 
the larger debt goes the more pros- 
perous the year. 

Now in those prosperous years we 
have had a debt which was not quite 
twice the amount of goods and serv- 
ices that we produced. Actually it 
works out to about 1.8. In 1956, a 
prosperous year, our country turned 
out goods and services valued at 
$412 billion. At the same time there 
was a debt, and that includes Feder 
al and State and Municipal debt and 
the debt of consumer and business 
concerns of $684 billion to an excess 
of $1,000 billion or one trillion dol- 
lars, roughly an increase of $400 bil- 
lion and that is a conservative figure. 

Where are the debtors going to 
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(Continued from page 14) 
payment and terms vary in different 
sections of the country, with the 
Metropolitan areas generally extend- 
ing more lenient terms than in other 
places. In New York Metropolitan 
area, financing of new automobiles 
for a period of 36 months is not 
uncommon and accounts for approx- 
imately 75 per cent of the new car 
paper written. Down payment re- 
quirements vary and are usually re- 
stricted by a determination of ad- 
vance on the automobile compared 
to dealer’s cost. Few institutions are 
advancing more than dealer’s ac- 
tual cost on dealer purchased paper, 
while this amount is reduced on di- 
rect paper. Although these terms ap- 
peared to be unsound at the time 
they were inaugurated, the experi- 
ence in the liquidation of this paper 
has been satisfactory, it having pro- 
duced a normal amount of delin- 
quency and repossessions. 

It is the writer’s opinion that both 
types of financing can be equally 
profitable. Although the bank’s rate 
of return is usually much higher on 
direct than indirect, because the di- 
rect type of business requires a 
larger staff to originate the trans- 
actions, requires higher loss re- 
serves, produces a higher rejection 
ratio and, usually, produces a small- 
er amount of volume, the net return 
is greatly reduced and becomes com- 
parative with the net return on indi- 
rect paper on the gross return. 
Much care must be taken and 
thought given to this question be- 
fore a decision can be reached as 
to the proper type of financing which 
can best serve a given bank. wk 





come from? There are three possi- 
bilities to get your increase of $400 
billion; first, the Federal Govern- 
ment; second, State and Municipal 
governments in borrowing, and 
third, business concerns and consum- 
ers. 

Now let us make this assumption. 
Let us make the assumption that we 
decide that we are going to keep the 
Federal budget balanced from now 
until 1965 and we are not going to 
run any more public debt. The Fed- 
eral debt is now $225 billion. From 
now until 1965 it remains $225 bil- 
lion. Each year the current adminis- 
tration balances the budget. That 
means that the burden falls on State 
and Municipal government, on busi- 
ness concerns and individuals. As 
far as State and Municipal govern- 
ments are concerned their portion 
of the debt is still relatively small 
and even if they have an increase 
which matches the increase in terms 


of the value of goods and services, 
it will only take around $17 billion 
of debt. In other words, what this 
means, without giving you too many 
figures, is simply that the burden; if 
the Federal budget is balanced the 
burden of going into debt then rests 
squarely on business concerns and 
on individuals jointly. 

If they have got to bear the bulk 
of the increase, of this $400 billion 
more in debt that we will need by 
1956, individuals, using them as a 
group, will have to go into debt 
twice as fast as their increases in in- 
come. The same thing is true of 
business concerns. The only way 
that this can be avoided is if the 
Federal Government were to run 
a deficit to carry its share of the 
necessary debt which must be creat- 
ed and we would have to increase 
our Public debt from about $225 
billion to roughly $350 billion. We 
would have to run a deficit of about 
$125 billion in the next nine years. 
If this is done, then individuals and 
business concerns can maintain the 
same debt position that they now 
have relative to their income 


Political Pressure 


Unless we have a war, and unless 
the political pressures change, as 
they currently exist it is almost un- 
thinkable; unless we have an emer- 
gency such as a depression or a war 
it is almost unthinkable that we 
would enter into an unbalanced 
budget situation of this magnitude 
of $125 billion. So, the increased 
debt, will have to come out of the 
hides of individuals and business 
concerns. They will have to go into 
debt twice as fast as their increase 
in income. As a result it is going to 
make the current level of consumer 
debt, if we get it; and remember we 
have got to get it if we are going to 
have a fully employed economy; it 
is going to make the current level 
of consumer debt look somewhat 
puny by comparison 

It is one thing to say what we 
have got to get, it is another thing, 
however, to ascertain whether we 
will actually get it. One of the prob- 
lems that raises some concern is 
this; we have reached the point 
where increases in consumer debt 
are going to be more difficult to 
achieve. We seem to have reached 
the point where the levels of con- 
sumer debt cannot increase much 
more rapidly relative to the amount 
of income that consumers earn. Let 
me just go down through a list of 
possibilities in terms of augmenting 
or increasing this particular debt and 
you can see that the possibilities are 


rather remote. We have skimmed 
off the cream and now we are going 
to have to do a much harder job in 
terms of credit sales promotion and 
the possibilities are not as lush as 
they once were. For example: And 
I will give you just a partial listing 
because predicting what is going t 
happen to consumer debt has been 
one of the most baffling variables in 
economics for the forecaster. This is 
one that he has not been able to pin 
down and so any slight change 
among these factors can cause con- 
siderable change in his predictions. 


The Automobile 


First, you had better take a look 
at the automobile. What happens to 
the automobile largely determines 
what happens to consumer credit, 
simply because automobile paper is 
roughly 50 per cent of total instal- 
ment credit. It is almost one-third 
of short term consumer credit of all 
forms. The question then is “Can 
you increase consumer credit be- 
cause of the wider sale of the auto 
mobile relative to income?” The 
possibilities here are not too good. 
Here are some of the explanations: 
First; two out of every three people 
buying automobiles at the present 
time buy them on credit. That leaves 
one-third. Here is the one-third 
group in here that probably will 
not change, will not go to credit, 
simply because they are those in- 
come groups who prefer and desire 
and have the resources to pay cash. 
So the chances of trying to convert 
more automobile buyers into credit 
buyers is rather remote. We have 
reached a pretty high “high.” We 
might be able to go from two-thirds 
to 70 per cent possibly but that does 
not give you too much of an in 
crease. Second, the stretching out of 
terms. We seem to have come to 
some sort of an impasse on terms. 
We can increase automobile credit 
by reducing down payments and 
stretching out the maturities. We 
did that in 1955 and in large measure 
automobile sales boomed and we 
had a much larger and much bigger 
year than anybody could foresee. 
But in 1956 repossessions were much 
higher than they ever were before. 
Automobile dealers, as well as fi- 
nancing institutions, were somewhat 
alarmed by this and unless lenders 
are willing to abandon the automo- 
bile as collateral then there is not 
much more that can be done in 
terms of stretching terms beyond 
let us say 20 per cent down and 36 
months to pay. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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George F. Hilborn Promoted 

George F. Hilborn, Jr., formerly division credit man- 
ager for American Oil Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
has been promoted to assistant general credit manager 
in the company’s general office in New York. A native 
of Portland, Oregon, Mr. Hilborn was employed by the 
City of South Portland, Department of Public Works, 
for three years before joining American Oil. 


Addie R. Whitcomb Retires 

After 56 years with the firm, Addie R. Whitcomb, Vice 
President and Credit Manager, White & Kirk, Amarillo, 
Texas, has retired. George H. Caulfield, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer of the firm since March 1956 succeeds Miss 
Whitcomb as Vice President. Nada Moorhead, assistant 
to Miss Whitcomb, will be Credit Manager. A Quarter 
Century Club member of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Miss Whitcomb now becomes an honorary life 
member. 


Consumer Credit Conference at Columbus 

The National Consumer Credit Conference will be 
held on the campus of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, April 20, 21, and 22, 1958. The National Retail 
Credit Association is one of the co-sponsors of this con- 
ference. 

New Honors for Al DeMarco 

Mayor Randall Christmas, Miami, Florida, is shown 
below, on the left, presenting Alexander J. DeMarco 
official credentials as the Mayor’s personal representa- 
tive in welcoming visiting dignitaries to Miami. Mr. 
DeMarco who came from New London, Connecticut, in 
1946 is the Public Relations Director for the Family Fi- 
nance Corporation, a national concern with whom he has 
worked for 12 years. He has been active in the civic, 
political, and religious affairs in Miami for many years 
and at present he is First Vice President of the Greater 
Miami Retail Credit Association. He was chairman of 
the Publicity Committee for the International Consumer 
Credit Conference held in Miami Beach last June and 
has just been appointed to The Creprr Wortp commit- 
tee representing District Three of the N.R.C.A. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 18, 19, 
and 20, 1958. 

District Two (New York and New Jersey) and District 
Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) will hold a 
joint annual meeting in New York, New York, February 
9, 10, and 11, 1958. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual 
meeting in Knoxville, Tennessee, April 13, 14, 15, and 
16, 1958. 

District Five (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ontario, 
Canada, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, except Su- 
perior) will hold its annual meeting in South Bend, In- 
diana, February 16, 17, and 18, 1958. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Manitoba, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada, March 23, 24, and 25, 1958. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, March 15, 16, and 17, 1958. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting in 
Brownsville, Texas, April 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1958. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming) will hold its annual meeting in Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, May 16, 17, and 18, 1958. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in 
Portland, Oregon, May 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1958. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada, and Ha- 
waii) will hold its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the 44th Annual International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California, July 13, 14, 
15, and 16, 1958. 
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Keep Your Big Mouth Shut 


Credit information comes to you in confidence. ; 
This is basic. . . . If you do not thoroughly understand 
it, you are not entitled to receive credit information . . . 
whether you pay for it or not... . Never pass the buck 
to the Credit Bureau .. . or any other informant 
Never snitch. .. . Learn to decline credit on you own 
It is easy to tell your customer that you do not have 
sufficient current information to pass his credit . . . and 
ask for more time . more references . . . especially 
if your credit bureau report is several years old. . . 
Ask the Bureau to bring the report up to date, and give 
the additional information to do it... . A customer with 
ailing credit several years ago may have found a cure 
for it... paid up all of his old bills . . . found the credit 
Fountain of Youth .. . and now has healthiest credit in 
town. ... All credit reports are dated. .. . Your Credit 
Bureau will tell you the date of the information you 
get... . Never go off the deep end and use it as if it 
were current. .. . Do not tell the customer about the 
bills he owed . . . to whom .. . where the information 
came from ... or you will find yourself .. . along with 
the Credit Bureau . . . defending yourself from an irate 
customer with a justifiable conviction that he should 
sue somebody .. . and you will be there . 

. waiting to testify wasting time. Records 
may show that the customer seldom wins .. . but you 
have lost a lot . . . including the customer. . . . Remem- 
ber, when information is inadequate simply tell the cus- 
tomer that . . . and only that 
vestigation. . . . Use tact . but above all... when 
it comes to the source of your information .. . KEEP 
YOUR BIG MOUTH SHUT.—Carle E. Dunford, Editor, 
Miami Creditfield, Greater Miami Credit Association, 
Miami, Florida. 
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Consumer Credit for August 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding increased 
$346 million during August to an estimated $33,045 mil- 
lion at the end of the month. This compares with increases 
of $649 million in August 1955 and $347 million in August 
1956. All types of instalment credit increased during the 
month. The largest increases were $160 million in auto- 
mobile paper and $106 million in personal loans. Total 
short- and intermediate-term consumer credit outstanding 
increased $516 million to $42,881 million, $3,003 million 
above the year-ago level. After allowance for seasonal varia- 
tion, outstanding instalment credit increased $270 million 
during August. Seasonally adjusted extensions of instal- 
ment credit during the month amounted to $3,614 million 
while repayments amounted to $3,344 million.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 





Harold J. Crouch Joins Walker Scott 


Harold J. Crouch has been appointed Credit Manager, 
Walker Scott Company, San Diego, California. He was 
formerly Credit Manager and Secretary of Kaufman- 
Straus Company, Louisville, Kentucky and served in 
that capacity for 16 years. He was a member of the 
board of directors of the Credit Bureau of Louisville 
and has been active in the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation and the Credit Management Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Position Wanted 


Credit Manager with accounting background. Over 20 
years’ experience in commercial, consumer, manufactur- 
ing and retail credit and collection work. References 
and résumé will be furnished on request. Box 11571, 
The Creprr Wor-p. 


An Exciting Story of the 
Revolutionary War 


BARDISTUN—I775 


A Novel 
By Franklin Blackstone 


Past President of the 
National Retail Credit Association 


“Bardiston” is a story for Americans in whose mem- 
ories or anticipations lurk an appreciation of personal 
liberty and freedom won in the war for Independence. 

Written in the contemporary language of those early 
days of the Revolutionary War, “Bardiston” will appeal 
to those Americans who espouse the eternal principles 
of love and liberty, happiness and justice, home and 
peace. 

Readers who delight in natural sequences of action 
with indirect references to minor historical incidents 
will enjoy this exciting novel. Its changing moods and 
vibrant conversations create the fascinating sensation 
of being actually in the days and deeds of the American 
Revolution. 

ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Franklin Blackstone has had a long and exceptional 
career in meeting thousands of people of various sta- 
tions and conditions, first as an amateur baseball player 
and manager, as a credit man for half a century, a Ser- 
geant in the Spanish-American War, as an officer and 
Colonel in the Pennsylvania National Guard, and as a 
Major of Infantry in World War I, as well as having 
membership in many civic organizations. He has been 
President and the Historian of the Pittsburgh Chapter, 
Sons of the American Revolution, and President of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of that Society. He is a 
member of the United Spanish War Veterans, the 
American Legion, the National Sojourners Syria Tem- 
ple, Past President and Honorary Life Member of the 
National Retail Credit Association and of its local Retail 
Credit Association of Pittsburgh. He was voted the 
“Minute Man Award” by the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution in 1956, and received 
the “Award of Merit” of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in 1954. With “Bardiston—1775” Franklin 
Blackstone makes his debut as a novelist, but his name 
is well-known for his many radio scripts and historical 
broadcasts. Among them were “American Citizenship,” 
“Famous Indians,” “Frontier Days,” “The First Inca,” 
and “Drumbeats of American History.” 

“Bardiston is colloquial: provocative: pleas 
urable. 


Cloth, Price $4.75 





Cut and Mail This Coupon Today 
National Retail Credit Association 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please send me .... cop.... of “Bardiston—1775” by 


Franklin Blackstone. Check for $4.75 must accompany 
this order. 

Name 

Firm Name . 

Address 
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REDIT DEPARtuen 


halbe 


LEONARD BERRY 


INCE NOBODY knows for sure what the future 

will bring, forecasting becomes pretty much a more 
or less valid “guesstimate.” We take all the economic 
factors we can obtain, weigh them in the balance of 
past experience and project them, as well as we are able, 
into the future. Thus we chart our courses and make 
our plans. 

Managers of credit sales are faced now with decisions 
of major importance. What is done this month and next 
will have a profound influence on the year-end balance 
sheet of the business. This truly is the critical time of 
the year. 

There is no question about business being available. 
Employment is at an unprecedented high level. The 
majority of spending units in the nation are definitely 
“open to buy.” Under the stimulus of Christmas, cus- 
tomers will buy and buy generously. The important 
thing is, are managers of credit sales sufficiently con- 
fident about the future to promote credit sales en- 
thusiastically and vigorously or will they be content to 
accept merely the business that drifts in? 

It all depends on the frame of mind of the manager 
of credit sales and also on the frame of mind of his top 
management. 

To be sure we are not advocating irresponsible or 
careless extension of credit. Accounts receivable fre- 
quently represent the largest asset of the firm, often 
exceeding cost of merchandise. It would be suicidal for 
the credit executive not to use prudence in handling 
this great asset. On the other hand, it certainly would 
be unwise not to take positive measures to seek out 
those profitable credit sales that someone is bound to 
get. 

Every manager of credit sales wears two hats, at least. 
One is his “protectional” hat and the other his “promo- 
tional” one. Right now he should be wearing his “promo- 
tional” hat. He should be devoting his major energies 
and most of his time strenuously developing credit sales 
to as many people as possible. 

Send selling letters to new account prospects and re- 
minders to inactive accounts that credit service is theirs 
to command. Take steps to make sure that every visitor 
to the credit office is warmly welcomed. Give encourage- 
ment to interviewers to suggest additional purchases 
when new accounts are being established. Develop 
credit plans that realistically combine ease of buying 
and convenience of budget payments. All these are part 
of the big job of selling credit. 

Credit salesmanship must pervade the credit office. 
Credit has become an important part of the American 
“way of life.” From being only the prerogative of the 
favored few it is now the right of the vast majority. 
From being a service, grudgingly offered, it is now a 
powerful tool for creating profitable sales. 

We should remind ourselves that credit, among other 
things, does these: 
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1. Helps to secure profitable business at small in- 
creased expense. 

2. Enables a merchant to compete with cash stores 
on service, rather than on price alone. 

3. Attracts customers who want or need that serv 
ice. 

4. Personalizes business transactions and makes cus- 
tomers regard themselves as a part of the store. 

5. Makes casual customers into regular customers. 

6. Encourages concentration of purchases in one 
store, rather than scattering them over many. 

7. Decreases price resistance and:encourages multiple 
sales; the two instead of one, the higher priced item. 

8. Brings traffic to the store and thereby encourages 
impulse buying. 

Perhaps what we need most at this critical juncture 


in our economic life is more faith . . . faith in people, 


faith in the future, faith in the American credit system. 


This Month's Illustrations >> 


Illustration No. 1. Here we show four of the several 
printed collection notices used by Kresge, Newark, New 
Jersey. The name and address of the debtor is typed on 
the reverse side of the form and the only other fill-in 
required is the amount owing. All these are printed on 
good quality paper of a soft pink shade. 

Illustration No. 2. One of several Postagraph forms 
used by Bamberger’s, Newark, New Jersey. Here the 
only fill-in required is that of the name and address. The 
forms come already sealed. Speed and economy of han- 
dling make such forms most useful to a busy collection 
department. 

Illustration No. 3. The Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, also uses printed forms for the 
early stages of collection follow-up. Here are shown 
a series of three such notices. These are attractively 
printed on good stock and color is used to differentiate 
them. No place is provided on the form for the debtor’s 
name and address so an envelope must be typed. We 
are glad to note that the bank includes the telephone 
number on each form. This is so important. A debtor 
receiving the notice might well wish to call about thé 
matter. When the number is given, time and effort are 
saved in looking it up. 

Illustration No. 4. Here are two notices used by Earle 
A. Nirmaier, General Budget Director, W. Wilderotter 
and Co. Newark, New Jersey, Third Vice President, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. The interesting thing 
about these notices is that they come from the printer in 
sheets. The name and address of the customer are typed 
in. The first notice is printed on good stock in a delicate 
shade of blue . . . matching the message! The second is 
an unusual “thank you” type of notice. This is an excel- 
lent credit sales promotion item. 
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Repeated requests for settlement of your past due payment have apparently 
be a legitimate reason. Contact us by telephone or letter and 

let us know. You will find us mou willing to help you 
However, unless payment is received or arrangements made for payment 
the loan will be referred to our Committee 


hy 
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Consumer Credit in Business Today 
HAROLD P. EVANS, M.C.1., T. Eaton Company Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


N THE TEXTBOOK “Retail Credit Fundamentals,” Dr. 
| Phelps, the author said: 

“It is evident that the modern widespread use of credit 
rears up an enormous debt structure—for the other side of 
credit is debt. If one abuses his credit by creating debt which 
he is unable to pay as agreed, it is apparent that the creditors 
suffer. But these creditors are debtors of still other people. 
And so the effect of a breakdown due to unwise credit control 
or lack of control, can spread in ever-widening circles. 

“The retail customer or ultimate consumer is, in one sense, 
the key to the entire situation. As long as he buys and pays 
promptly the business system can function normally. When 
he does not buy, or pay promptly, or both, our economic 
world becomes maladjusted. The credit problem, in brief, 
is the problem of keeping debts from getting out of line 
with ability and willingness to pay.” 

There have been several advances or changes in the in- 
terpretation of a credit department during recent years. In 
the old days, and as a matter of fact, today, too, there are 
still some companies that operate their credit department as 
a bookkeeping section. They place a purchase on their books 
and receive payments from their customers, which are posted 
to the ledger in exactly the same fashion as a merchantile 
transaction. 

Human relations are entirely overlooked in this method 
of bookkeeping, and the companies in the past have made 
no attempt to place an account on a personal basis. This 
leads to credit transactions being considered as a cold type of 
business. Human or public relations are being stressed more 
and more in up to date businesses. As the use of credit facil- 
ities is being expanded, it is becoming evident that it will be 
necessary to stress human relations. We will have to take 
a practical look at all portions of our credit transactions from 
beginning to end, and we will have to streamline them and 
make them as pleasant an experience as possible for each and 
every customer. When customers express a desire to pur- 
chase on credit, they should be made to feel that we are very 
glad to be able to help them. 

Our staff and ourselves should make sure that we have 
removed all of the old-time stigma from the transaction. At 
no time should we indicate that it is necessary for the cus- 
tomer to buy “that way,” or that they do not have “the cash” 
to pay for the merchandise. We should treat it as an entirely 
normal everyday type of transaction; and actually, that is 
exactly what it is. When our credit business increases be- 
cause of this treatment, this attitude should grow with the 
business. This attitude should be a continual program, and 
whenever new staff is hired, this should be instilled into them 
as quickly as possible after their induction into the credit 
work. 

Many consumers consider that they do not use credit, but 
actually they do have what are known as “open accounts.” 
When goods or services are delivered or provided, it repre- 
sents a credit transaction when an invoice or statement is 
sent at the end of the month. For example, some consumers 
do not consider that a telephone bill, an electric bill, a fuel 
oil bill, milk, bread, or newspapers, are a credit transaction. 
They are. Looking at credit from a professional standpoint, 
is should now become apparent that we are no longer a 
credit department, but rather, an important cog in the sales 
organization because it is a true selling department in every 
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sense of the word. It is, however, selling an intangible item of 
service only. On many occasions, the selling aspect of the 
credit department comes under the heading of “closing the 
sale.” 

The salesmen may sell a customer on the features of the 
article, but the customer is still not sold until his name is 
on the contract and suitable terms have been arranged to the 
mutual satisfaction of the customer and the credit sales de- 
partment. There is nothing mysterious about a credit trans- 
action, but a number of consumers still view a credit sale as 
if it is some thing to be approached with awe, fear and 
trembling. If the average customer would only realize that 
they themselves control their own credit record and ability 
to buy on credit, then they would not be so reticent in re- 
questing credit. 

If credit men would take the time to impress upon cus- 
tomers that they are attempting to give the customer the 
type of credit accommodation and service they want, then 
much of this reticence could be overcome. At one time, credit 
executives were a pretty stuffy lot and did not encourage the 
customer in any way. The entire transaction was not treated 
as a pleasant experience; the credit personnel did not attempt 
to put the customer at ease, and in a lot of cases, did not 
even attempt to be cordial. That is one of the things that I 
do admire about some of the credit departments in Canada. 
They have educated the customer to expect credit facilities, 
and they go out of their way to explain different types of 
credit to the customer. A friend of mine once told me that 
the ideal credit transaction would be to have a customer come 
in, sit down, and tell him what they wanted to buy, and how 
they wanted to pay for it. He would like to grant credit on 
exactly that basis, and thus, both the seller and the purchas- 
er have a meeting of minds. With such a meeting of minds, 
there can only be one result—complete satisfaction of both 
parties with such a friendly transaction. The majority of 
customers would fulfil the agreement to the letter, mainly 
because they were getting exactly what they asked for, and 
their sense of moral responsibility would cause them to do 
everything in their power to uphold their end of the bargain. 

There is a lot of good thought in transacting business in 
this manner, and I can see that it would be a very friendly, 
courteous type of transaction. Regardless of whether a trans- 
action is a credit one or otherwise, certainly courteous, 
friendly, and cheerful transactions of this type cannot fail 
to foster more goodwill and better understanding. The mod- 
ern credit fraternity is doing everything to foster understand- 
ing of credit transactions; of credit operations and credit 
bureau records. 

There is a continual program to “buy wisely” and “pay 
promptly” The Vancouver Retail Credit Granters’ Associa- 
tion has been stressing for about a year now. And, we will 
be using this theme for some time, due to the fact that they 
are potent words. If customers buy wisely, it is assured that 
they will buy within their means; and if they consider the 
“pay promptly” part of it, then they will stay within their 
means of paying the account each month. They thus build up 
a prompt-pay record. 

After all, credit is nothing more or less than the consumer’s 
confidence in his ability to pay for what he buys; and vice 
versa, the seller’s confidence in the customer to pay for what 
he buys. The majority of our credit customers do pay for 
their purchases without difficulty or inconvenience to either 
party in the transaction. It is, however, unfortunate that most 
of the controls, credit policies, collection policies, are set up 
to collect from the minority who sometimes have to be forced 
into paying their legitimate debts; and we must also admit 
that there are people in all financial brackets who do not 
like to honour their debts and promises to pay upon proper 
dates. Some of them let their accounts slide through care- 
lessness; some through forgetfulness; and there are some who 
just don’t like to pay accounts. 





There are some customers who have a legitimate reason 
for not being able to pay their accounts, and most creditors 
are willing to assist them over difficult times caused by ill- 
ness, unemployment, doctor’s bills, and etc. A lot of these 
customers do have good credit records, and therefore, when 
they do hit an unexpected period of financial difficulty, a 
reputable credit organization will do everything possible to 
assist them. These latter cases are not considered too much of 
a credit problem, provided they do approach the creditor and 
state the reason they do not expect to be able to make their 
payments on time. It is when the creditor is left in doubt as 
to the customer’s intentions that the difficulty arises. 

There are many theories on credit, but it could all be 
boiled down to two words, “common sense.” 

If customers purchased according to their wants, needs, and 
ability to pay and the creditor authorized credit with common 
sense, and within the firm’s ability to finance credit, then 
these transactions would be simple. Assuming that the trans- 
action is an honest one on the part of all persons concerned, 
then we can also assume that the account will be paid as 
agreed. 

Unfortunately, there are some people who do not use 
common sense, and therefore, the policies must be estab- 
lished. We can only accept accounts based upon certain stand- 
ards. Human nature being what it is, we can only assume that 
when one person does not pay an account, we have to watch 
out for the next one. One of the most important claims for 
credit is improvement of the standard of living; and there is 
no doubt that used properly, credit can assist people in bring- 
ing them items of furniture, appliances, and so forth, more 
quickly than if they attempted to save the cash. It is also 
a fact that quite a few people are unable to save and accum- 
ulate money but they will accumulate assets by means of 
time-payment plans. Seemingly they can budget their money 
to pay specified payments each month, but are unable to put 
specified amounts into the bank each month. Again, this 
seems to be a failing of human nature. 

We have all heard many arguments and discussions on in- 
stalment buyers—“living up to their incomes”—“having no 
money, otherwise they would pay cash”—“over their heads in 
debt, they owe everybody”—“have nothing they actually 
own”—“their only assets are the debts they owe”—and many 
similar derogatory observations. I am not going to decry 
against or protest against such remarks. Some may or may 
not be justified. Instalment buyers as a whole are exchanging 
their cash on a monthly basis for that amount of equity in 
the merchandise. Every dollar they pay increases that equity’ 
and so their assets increase. The final instalment completes 
the transfer of the title to the buyer, who then has an addi- 
tional asset. The picture is an equity in an asset during pay- 
ing period, and on final payment, complete ownership of an 
additional asset. 

In this way, many people are building solid assets even 
though they do not have much ready cash. And strangely 
enough, this does apply to almost all wage brackets from the 
lowest to the highest. The only difference is the value of the 
item being purchased; i. e., a cloth coat or a mink; a second- 
hand car; or a new Cadillac. Very few people consider open 
account debt. We read of the mounting outstanding instal- 
ment debt, hear and read the frightened comments, but never 
a mention that so many millions of debt represent the unpaid 
instalments on so many more millions of merchandise in 
other words, assets and equities owned by the individual 
customer. This side of credit buying is just as important to 
the economy of the country as cash buying. Actually, what 
is the difference? An article is manufactured and subsequent- 
ly sold to a consumer. All through the various stages some 
form of credit is used. So why the spotlight on consumer 
credit? Probably because it is the final step in the sales 
picture. 

The majority of instalment transactions do have a down 
payment, creating an equity at once. The really important 
things are: 

1. The merchandise is manufactured (creating employment 
and profit). 


2. Is sold step by step to retailer (creating employment and 
profit). 

3. Is sold to consumer (creating employment and profit). 

4. The consumer fills his need (and acquires an asset or 
eauity in asset). 


Credit simply helps all concerned to move the article to 





Annual Meeting in Canada 


The Credit Grantors Association of Canada will hold 


their annual meeting in Quebec City, Quebec, Canada, 
February 16, 17, and 18, 1958. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


Co-Chairman, O. J. Van Lander, John W. Thomas Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
. Chairman, F. (Babe) Cialone, The Merchants National 
Bank, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Co-Chairman, O. V. Hinton, Public Service Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
. Chairman, M. J. Kearney, Goldstein-Migel Company, Wa- 
co, Texas. 
Co-Chairman, J. D. Moore, Boswell Dairies, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 
. Chairman, John A. Ward, Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 
Co-Chairman, Harold Lambert, Burton Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
. Chairman, Carl A. Kilgas, General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 
Co-Chairman, Charles R. Buchanan, National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, Washington. 
. Chairman, Donnell V. Davis, Buffum’s, Long Beach, Cali 
fornia. 
Co-Chairman, L. G. Williams, W. & J. Sloane, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
. Chairman, E. E. Christy, Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
Co-Chairman, Robert Goldman, Hahn Furniture Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Research 


Chairman, J. C. Gilliland, Pullman Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 
District 
. William A. Reed, Kays-Newport, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land 
. L. S. Somers, McCurdy & Company, Rochester, New York. 
3. Clinton B. Gnann, Morris Levy’s, Savannah, Georgia 
. S. J. Nicely, Miller’s, Inc., Knoxville, Tennessee. 
. A. R. Peterman, CLeveLANp PLarn Deater, Cleveland, Ohio 
. C. F. Basler, Thos. Kilpatrick Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
. Kermit W. Oakes, Emporia Retail Credit Bureau, Em 
poria, Kansas. 
. Carl Edward Bock, Calcasieu Lumber Company, Austin, 
Texas. 
_H. A. Thompson, Neusteter’s, Denver, Colorado 
._V. E. Rasmussen, Evergreen Cemetery Company of 
Seattle, Seattle, Washington 
._R. M. Wylie, Weinstock-Lubin Company, Sacramento, 
California. 
12. A. J. King, Kennard-Pyle Company, Wilmington, Dela 


ware 





the consumer, actually keeping the flow of commerce moving 
smoothly, and creating new assets all along the line from 
manufacturer to wholesaler to retailer to consumer. 

We are running into a new demand on credit at the present 
time, and it is a little difficult to reconcile the thinking be- 
hind the advice given to new Canadians. They are being ad- 
vised that credit is the most important thing that they can 
have in this new country. I have encountered many new 
Canadians who are buying on credit instead of using their 
cash reserves. How this fallacy crept into today’s business 
I do not know, but it certainly does not make sense that these 
new Canadians should expect companies to grant them large 
amounts of credit when they are not even established in 
the country. As a matter of fact, we have had some of these 
people come to us before they have even located a job. I 
agree that credit is important, but not to this extent. 

A customer that pays cash as he goes along is establishing 
his credit simply by not using it. A man who is absolutely 
clear of debt is still a good credit risk. Another recent trend 
in credit sales promotion is the developing of techniques to 
induce and encourage the credit shopper to buy “more” 
merchandise on each trip to the store, in an attempt to elim- 
inate expense in the handling of the customer’s orders. 

If, for example, a customer can do his complete week’s 
shopping in one day, the delivery will only have to make one 
call at the customer’s home, rather than on a day to day 
basis. And if a larger quantity of an article is ordered, then 
the cost of handling is spread over many articles, rather than 
a minimum number. Also, the work of making out sales 
checks and the handling of same throughout the sales audit 
and accounting departments is lessened. This technique, how- 
ever, is of interest to the operator, and not to the customer, 
and of course, applies more to credit customers than to the 
cash customers. kk 
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Paducah, Kentucky 


The new officers and directors of the Credit Managers 
Association of Paducah, Paducah, Kentucky, are: 
President, Norman B. Mills, Paducah Dry Goods Com- 
pany; Vice President, Cloyd Barriger, Paducah Bank; 
Treasurer, Joaquin Seltzer, Peoples First National 
Bank; and Secretary, Mrs. Anna Mae Holman, Huggs 
Drug..,Directors: Conrad Brewer, Citizens Bank; J. Paul 
Thomas, The Credit Bureau; and Thomas Wilson, 
Wilson’s Book & Stationery Store. 


Washington, D. C. 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: President, Robert L. Marton, The 
Hecht Company; Vice President, Edward Cozzi, Wood- 
ward & Lothrop; Treasurer, Mrs. Edna Rothe, Suburban 
Trust Company; and Secretary, John Althaus, The 
Credit Bureau. Directors: Willie Albaugh, Old Dominion 
Bank; Beatrice Callahan, Lansburgh’s; Chester Carter, 
Woodward & Lothrop; Mary L. Greene, The Mode; Don- 
ald O. Helsel, S. Kann Sons Company; Donald C. Simp- 
son, Julius Garfinckel and Company; and Jack Warner, 
The Hechinger Company. 





Ben C. Nance Honored 


Ben C. Nance, Manager, Credit Bureau of Nashville, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was honored recently at a weekly 
meeting of the Nashville Retail Credit Association with 
a surprise birthday party. Over 35 attended including 
several of the past presidents. Shown below is a pic- 
ture taken at the occasion. Left to right, are: Harvey 
King, Past President, Tennessee Adjustment Service; 
George Marshall, President, Sherwin-Williams Paint 
Company; Ben C. Nance; Sam Milliken, Nashville Gas 
Company; and L. L. Wright, Past President, Joseph 
Frank and Son. In addition to the gifts he received, each 
member present at the party gave him a birthday card. 
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Sedro-Woolley, Washington 


At the organizational meeting of the Retail Credit 
Association, Sedro-Woolley, Washington, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, John Hig- 
gins, Seattle First National Bank; Vice President, Fred 
Nelson, Fred Nelson Chevrolet; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dorothy M. Schoff, Credit Bureau of Sedro-Wool 
ley. Directors: Earl Olson, Skagit Lumber Company; 
J. K. Walters, Mt. Baker Hardware Company; Ralph 
Willis, Willis, Rogers and Pearson Lumber Company; 
and E. L. Mohler, White Fuel and Transfer Company. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The following officers and directors have been elected 
for the Retail Credit Association, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: President: N. H. Dashiel, Jr., Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank; Vice President, K. R. Norrbohm, Credit 
Bureau of Minneapolis; and Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. 
Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis. Directors: Robert 
L. Johnson, Maurice L. Rothschild-Young-Quinlan Com- 
pany; Vernon Olson, The C. Reiss Coal Company; Omar 
Hill, Boutells; Carl F. Gerber, Great Plains Supply Com- 
pany; Robert Cutler, Paul A. Schmitt Music Company; 
Ellen Aasve, Marsh & McLennan; Clifford H. Cherry, 
Dayton’s; Allen Hales, Powers Dry Goods Company; 
Don R. Rigsby, Marquette National Bank; and O. J 
Van Lander, John W. Thomas & Company. 


Seattle, Washington 


At the annual dinner meeting the Retail Credit Asso 
ciation of Seattle, Seattle, Washington, elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: President, Paul Hunger- 
ford, Seattle Trust & Savings Bank; Vice President, 
John V. Kingsley, National Bank of Commerce; Treas- 
urer, Frank M. Walkup, Tidewater Oil Company; and 
Secretary, Myron T. Gilmore, Seattle Credit Bureau 
Directors: Kenneth H. McClelland, National Bank of 
Commerce; Glen C. Legoe, Standard Oil Company; Rob- 
ert E. Donnell, Hemphill Oil Company; and William M 
Totten, Washington Mutual Savings Bank 


Miles City, Montana 


The Miles City Retail Credit Association, Miles City, 
Montana, has elected the following officers and directors 
for 1957-1958: President, N. A. Lopez, First National 
Bank; Vice President, Dick B. Richardson, Park Stand- 
ard Service; Treasurer, R. L. Wilcox, Miles City Bank; 
and Secretary, Frank T. Peterson, Credit Bureau of 
Miles City. Directors: Paul Doyle, Doyle’s Pumbing and 
Heating; Don P. Miller, Farm and Home Appliance Com- 
pany; Roy Provost, Provost Motor Company; George 
Fry, Garberson Clinic; A. W. Zander, Montana-Dakota 
Utilities; and Dr. Gerald Rowen. 
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Public Utilities 
QUESTION 


Should service be disconnected for non-payment 
when the customer is not at home? 


ANSWERS 


C. A. Burns, Credit Manager, Union Electric Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: For many years it has been 
our practice to disconnect service even though no one 
answers our field man’s knock or call. About 40 per cent 
of our service disconnections are made in this manner. 
If we were to leave the service on, call back repeat 
edly or after regular hours, the costs of this operation 
would be increased materially. Those increased costs 
would be borne by all our customers, and we feel this 
would be unfair to the vast majority who pay their bills 
prior to any collection action or to a field call. Our 
collection policy is very liberal. We do not take drastic 
collection action on the average residential account 
until three months in arrears. The meter has been 
read for the fourth month just a day prior to our first 
field trip. Before our field call we have made several 
efforts to get our money, including reminder and dis 
connection notice imprints on the bills, followed by 
telephone calls. When all of this time has elapsed and 
no payment has been received we think we have done 
all we can and service should then be suspended even 
though we do not find the customer at home when we 
call. This is not to say, of course, that we do not grant 
extensions where known circumstances indicate that is 
the proper course of action to take. All in all, any 
policy must be judged by results. We have not had any 
serious complaints from customers whose service has 
been disconnected when they were not present. Natural 
ly they are not happy about such an occurrence, but this 
is likewise true of those customers who are at home 
when service is suspended. When we have had occasions 
to talk to the customers involved in the “not at home” 
suspensions, we have found an explanation of our col- 
lection action prior to the disconnection generally re- 
sults in their agreement that the suspension of service 
was justified. 

Francis T. Hager, Manager, Meter Division, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: After suf- 
ficient notice has been given the customer by mail 
and/or personal calls to the house, and there is no 
indication either of willingness or capacity to pay, serv- 
ice should be discontinued. It should make no difference 
if entrance to the property is denied either by customer 
intent or absence from the property. 


J. E. Malone, The East Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: The answer to this question cannot be given 
without a qualifying “Yes or No.” Certainly there are 
times when such action is necessary to prevent a build- 
up of bills beyond the customer’s ability or willingness 


to pay and which may eventually become a bad debt 
loss. Such action, however, requires careful considera 
tion and the decision must be based upon the individual 
merits of each case. Generally, before such action is 
considered, the customer will have received at least 
two monthly bills, a mailed notice of disconnection 
if the bill is not paid, a personal notice left on the 
premises by a representative, and a possible telephone 
call. If the customer does not cooperate by making pay 
ment of the bills due, the service may be disconnected, 
but only after a last minute check has been made to 
determine if payment has been received or if there has 
been a change in the occupancy. I am aware of possible 
liability should the water pipe freeze and cause damage 
to the house or furniture, or food spoil in the refrigerator 
or deep freeze. On the other hand, the customer must 
assume some liability for non-payment of his bills and 
should not expect the utilities to carry him indefinitely. 
In the main, I would say that in some circumstances, 
service disconnection for nonpayment, when the cus 
tomer is not at home, may be taken but only under 
special controlled conditions. 


E. H. McClure, Credit Supervisor, British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company, Limited, Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada: We occasionally disconnect service 
when the customer is not at home. Our experience is 
that many husbands and wives are employed and it is 
often difficult to find either at home. It is our policy to 
notify the customer personally prior to suspending 
service that payment of their account must be made by 
a specified date, and a notice of disconnection is handed 
to the customer by our credit representative. If, when 
making his call, the credit representative is unable to 
make a personal contact, a notice is left at the cus 
tomer’s residence or place of business in a sealed en- 
velope requesting payment by a specific date; if no re 
sponse is received from this notice after four days, a 
notice is sent by double registered mail to the customer. 
By using this type of contact, the notice is accompanied 
by a card which the mailman must have signed by the 
customer or an occupant of the dwelling, and this card 
is returned to our office by the Post Office. This assures 
us that our notice has been received by a responsible in- 
dividual. We also make use of the telephone to notify 
any customer of a possible interruption of service. As 
we do everything possible to notify our customers 
personally prior to suspending service we feel we are 
justified in disconnecting for non-payment whether they 
are at home or not. 


R. B. Mitchell, Superintendent, Credit Department, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, 
Illinois: This question is interesting—and it will always 
provoke discussion when utility Credit Men get to 
gether. There are a number of “ifs” involved to answer 
the question logically: 1) if your customer accounting 
records are correct, 2) if all payments have been posted 
up to the close of business the day prior to turning off 
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the gas service, 3) if ample notice of your intent has 
been properly served, and 4) if precautions are taken to 
determine that the customer who owes the bill, still 
occupies the premises. Assuming a positive answer to 
the four “ifs,” then there is no reason why, in my 
opinion, the utility service should not be discontinued. 
To do otherwise would be unfair—customer at home 
would be turned off—customer not home, would not 
be turned off. Turning off utility service for a customer 
because of unpaid bills is a serious action that should 
be taken only as a last resort. In effect, you have stopped 
the customer’s credit. If customers do not pay for the 
necessities; food, fuel, shelter and clothing, then no 
landlord or merchant will continue to extend credit 
without an adequate explanation or arrangement. We 
have followed this policy for years without unfavorable 
customer reaction. 


Department, Apparel, and 
Shoe Stores 


QUESTION 


“It is our understanding that a number of stores have 
adopted a policy of adding service charges to past due 
monthly charge accounts. In general, how has this 
turned out?” 


ANSWERS 


Dean Ashby, Credit Sales Manager, The Fair, Fort 
Worth, Texas: This is under consideration for our store 
at the present time and we feel that it will be adopted 
sometime this year but have no experience to offer. I 
might mention that in a previous connection with the 
M. L. Parker Company, Davenport, Iowa, we were the 
only store who consistently made such a charge to over- 
due accounts and found it very helpful in maintaining a 
better turnover and collection percentage. Our experi- 
ence was we collected 94 per cent of the amount charged 
_ to the account. This may be of some interest to you. 


B. C. DeLoach, Credit Manager, Loveman’s, Birming- 
ham, Alabama: Our company adopted the policy of add- 
ing service charges to open accounts about 30 years ago. 
At that time we were adding one-half of one per cent 
per month on any unpaid balance that was 90 days old 
or older. We continued this policy up to about five years 
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ago at which time we increased the charge from one-half 
of one per cent to one per cent per month. It was our 
feeling that this policy did encourage many of our cus- 
tomers to pay their accounts promptly and in addition 
we were able to show a profit at the end of the year as 
result of these charges. About two years we discontinued 
the policy of adding these charges on open accounts. It 
was the feeling of top management that it would not be 
wise to continue this in view of the fact we had the re- 
volving accounts, and also since we have converted so 
many of the slow paying regular accounts over to the 
revolving accounts. 


Miss M. A. Leleu, Credit Manager, Brown-Dunkin 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma: As of March 1, 1957 we es- 
tablished a policy of adding one and one-half per cent 
service charge on any outstanding balance which had 
already been billed twice. All payments and credits are 
deducted before the service charge is figured. We en- 
closed a notification with the January and February 
statements announcing this policy and at first many 
customers reacted unfavorably. However, they are now 
getting used to it and many have mentioned that they 
consider the charge very fair. Incidentally, our minimum 
service charge is 25 cents and we do not make any 
charge against any balance which would figure less than 
this amount. 


L. S. Somers, Director of Accounts, McCurdy & Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York: The major stores in Roch- 
ester have been discussing for the past few months 
the subject of adding a one per cent service charge to 
past due 30-day accounts. While no definite action has 
been taken up to the present time, it is felt that such 
a charge will be made by some of the stores on the fifth 
bill rendered after date of purchase. This should have 
a very desired effect upon collections and also add con- 
siderable to income. 


W. J. Tate, Charles Ogilvy Ltd. Department Store, 
Ottawa, Canada: It has been the policy of the Ottawa, 
Canada, stores for many years to charge a service fee 
to past-due monthly charge accounts. Inasmuch as this 
was instituted as a city store policy at a time when gov- 
ernment regulations did not frown on such procedure, 
there is today no adverse reaction to this charge. The 
rate originally was one per cent per month after 60 days 
past due and this has now been raised to one and one- 
half per cent per month. 





Furniture, Electrical 
Appliances and Musical 


Instruments 
QUESTION 


“How much Service Charge should be charged for 
financing customer instalment accounts for one, two or 
three years?” 

ANSWERS 


P. A. Howell, Hemenway’s, Shreveport, Louisiana: 
This question was asked at our group meeting in Miami. 
Interest varies for different localities. The average serv- 
ice charge rate was a little less than ten per cent per 
annum. Here most retail instalment merchants get 
from eight and one-half per cent per annum to ten per 
cent per annum. We use a finance chart that we de- 
veloped for our own organization. It is on a graduated 
scale. Purchases less than $100.00 are charged eight per 
cent. Purchases of $100.00 up to $200.00, nine and one 
half per cent, then it gradually drops to eight per cent 
up to $1,000. Amounts over $1,000 are financed at six 
per cent per annum. The customer pays eight per cent for 
the first $1,000 and then six per cent all over $1,000. With 
the ever-increasing cost of operation, whether it is cash 
or credit, there is a possibility that our rate will be in 
creased somewhat within the next twelve months. 


E. E. Paddon, Manager Credit Sales, Lammerts, St. 


Louis, Missouri: With the tight money market it would 
seem necessary to increase the financing charge on budg- 
et accounts but certainly not to an extent that it would 
act as a deterrent in promoting instalment selling. We 
have in past years charged interest at six per cent where 
an account is financed for one, two or three years but 
we have increased our normal interest to seven per cent 
on accounts financed for one or two years. We are pres- 
ently charging eight per cent for accounts financed 
through a period of three years. This difference in fi 
nancing is based upon the additional risk that is incurred 
on accounts that are extended as long as three years. We 
realize the fact that profit is made in the financing 
charge but if the charge is too heavy is can easily tend to 
reduce instalment buying. 


Roy E, Teter, Manager of Credit Sales, Jenkins Music 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: We do not have 
a sliding scale in our Insurance Time Price Differential. 
There is a single rate regardless of the amouat of time 
required by the customer to liquidate his contract ac- 
count. In our Radio, Television and Major Appliance 
Department, we charge ten per cent per year on the 
original unpaid balance. In our Piano and Organ De- 
partment to individuals, we charge eight per cent per 
year on the original unpaid balance. Our service charge 
includes 100 per cent coverage for fire, tornado, wind- 
storm, and damage by water or flood, also, life insurance 
on the life of the signer of the contract. These liberal 
features included in our contracts have proven very 
valuable to our customers, and have promoted much 
good will over our period of 79 years in operation. 
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Bankruptcy—The Administrative Office of the U. S. 


Courts in Washington reported 73,621 new bankruptcies 

in fiscal 1957, or 11,675 more than a year ago. From the 

following tabulation of bankruptcies by types of busi- 

ness, it will be noted that the great majority of the in- 

crease for 1957 over 1956 was in the category of em- 

ployees cases—10,269 more “employee” filings in 1957: 
(For Fiscal 1956) 


Others Others 
Em- Pro- not in Manu- in 
Farmer ployee fessional business Merchants facturer business Total 


400 48,784 212 3,824 3,155 730 4,981 62,088 
(For Fiscal 1957) 

405 59,053 204 4,564 3,160 665 5,710 73,761 

In another breakdown in the number of bankruptcies 
(by Chapters of the Bankruptcy Act) it appears that 
there were 11,549 Chapter XIII (Wage Earners’ Plans) 
cases in 1957 compared to 9,535 in 1956. In other words, 
there was an increase of 2,014 wage earners’ plans filed 
in 1957. Referring to the 59,053 filings for 1957 in the 
column headed “Employee,” and to the 11,549 Chapter 
XIII cases for the same year, it appears then that the 
great majority of the “employee” type of filings were 
voluntary straight bankruptcies, to wit, approximately 
47,504 cases. At the same time, a great majority of these 
cases filed in voluntary straight bankruptcy would be 
eligible for wage earners’ plans, even without elimina- 
tion of the jurisdictional “not exceed $5,000” of wages 
or salary, which the N.R.C.A. has advocated for the past 
several years. The substantially increased use of Chap- 
ter XIII—21.1 per cent more cases in 1957 than in 1956 
—does not indicate at all, however, that the benefits and 
advantages of wage earners’ plans has become more 
widespread, since almost all of the increase occurred 
in the same judicial districts where the wage earners’ 
plans have been successfully used for a number of 
years, namely, such areas as Birmingham, Alabama; At- 
lanta, Georgia; Memphis, Tennessee; and Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

According to a recent bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, the large increase in “em- 
ployee” type cases “probably reflects rising instalment 
buying at the consumer level.” 


Controls on Consumer Credit—Citing the current 
record level of instalment credit outstanding as posing a 
serious inflation problem, Senator Joseph C. O’Maho- 
ney, a member of the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, proposed that stand-by instalment credit con- 
trols “be revived as an antidote for inflation.” Release, 
dated September 6, 1957, continued: “Our people are 
mortgaging their futures for things they cannot pay 
for now and some controls are needed to remedy this 
situation. The power to use the restraint formerly 
known as Regulation W, under which the Federal Re- 
serve System could put a break on reckless buying, 
would introduce a note of caution.” The release also 
cited, and impliedly criticized, President Eisenhower’s 
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Labor Day news conference on the ground that he “rec 
ognized the danger of inflation but asked only for 
voluntary action in combating it.” 

In commenting on Senator O’Mahoney’s statement, 
as well as other similar Congressional sentiment re- 
cently expressed, the National Foundation for Con 
sumer Credit, through William J. Cheyney, its Exec 
utive Vice President at Washington, gave the following 
factual data: “During 1955 instalment credit outstand- 
ing increased at the rate of $454 million, or 1.93, per 
cent, per month, compared with increases of $211 mil 
lion, or .73 per cent, per month in 1956, and $132 mil- 
lion, or .42 per cent, per month during the first six 
months of 1957. Consumer prices, on the other hand, in- 
creased at the rate of only .03 per cent per month dur- 
ing 1955, compared with increases of .24 per cent per 
month in 1956 and .32 per cent per month during the 
first six months of 1957. 

“Thus,” the comment stated, “while instalment credit 
outstanding is currently increasing at about only one- 
fifth the monthly percentage rate recorded for 1955, con 
sumer prices are rising at ten times the monthly per- 
centage rate recorded for that year. It is of further in- 
terest that the price of consumer durable (the com- 
ponent of consumer prices most directly influenced by 
instalment buying) rose by only .54 per cent during the 
year 1956, compared with increases of 1.01 per cent and 
2.38 per cent for nondurable goods, and services, re 
spectively.” 


Trading Stamps Inspire Investigations—A number of 
governmental bodies, including the Senate Committee 
on Small Business, have taken a look at trading stamps. 
Items include: (a) The Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee in its Seventh Annual Report, released February 
1, 1957, comments: “During the year, your committee 
has received much information concerning trading 
stamps. The widespread interest in this subject and 
their constantly expanding use has caused your com- 
mittee to follow these practices closely . . . an estimated 
150,000 to 200,000 retailers are now using stamp plans 
and an estimated 40 million families are saving trading 
stamps.” (b) The Department of Commerce published 
the results of a study entitled Summary of Information 
on Trading Stamps, BSB-182. (c) The Federal Trade 
Commission made a year-long investigation, inquiring 
primarily into the question whether stamp plans in- 
volved deceptive advertising; Commission has now 
stated that stamp plans in themselves are not an unfair 
method of competition. (d) The Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agriculture has issued 
two reports in the past few months, namely, Market- 
ing Research Report No. 147 (Jan. 1957) and Market- 
ing Research Report No. 169 (May 1957) free upon re- 
quest to U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. The last named report contains a complete 
bibliography of literature on the subject. wm 
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nographers in this department con- 
tact past-due customers by telephone 
or mail in cases where automatic 
printed notices fail to bring results. 
The more serious delinquencies are 
referred to field adjusters for home 
calls and collections, and these ad- 
justers, on instruction of the desk 
collection men, respossess merchan- 
dise when the gravity of the delin- 
quency requires it. 

It goes without saying that one 
of the “secrets” of a successful con- 
sumer credit department has to be 
an efficient and hard-hitting policy 
of collection. Sound results in our 
state are indicated by statistics re- 
ported by 22 of the larger banks to 
the New Jersey Bankers Association. 
As of May 31, 1957, they show 30-day 
delinquency averaging only two per 
cent of outstandings and 60-day past 
dues averaging only a little more 
than one half of one per cent. 

Finally, the wholesale financing 
of dealer inventories which is under- 
taken by our banks requires pains- 
taking surveillance. Wholesale check- 
ers visit dealer establishments on a 
schedule set by the Credit Manager 


to make certain that all the merchan 
dise being financed by the bank is 
on the dealer’s floor or in his ware 
house. Each item is checked by 
serial number. In cases where sales 
are found to have been made “out of 
trust” the wholesale checker col 
lects for the missing items and im- 
mediately reports his findings to 
the bank Credit Manager. 

It is in this area of wholesale 
loans that banks incur their greatest 
exposure. The Wholesale Depart- 
ment must be constantly alert for 
possible changes in dealer sales 
methods or sales volume. Regular 
financial statements and trade re- 
ports are required. In addition, 
many of our commercial banks be- 
long to the New Jersey Credit Men’s 
Association, in which finance com- 
pany, manufacturer and distributor 
credit men also participate. Periodic 
meetings of this group serve to 
forestall losses through an intelligent 
exchange of information on credit 
problems and trends. 

In New Jersey as elsewhere the 
first half of 1957 witnessed a marked 
decline in the sales volume of almost 


all categories of appliances. This 
is considered in part to reflect the 
reduced number of homes being 
built, and it is also believed that 
consumers having stocked heavily 
in new applicances are now spending 
their money on other commodities. 
An upturn in appliance sales in the 
near future cannot be foreseen, nor 
does any responsible banker advo 
cate the easing of terms to a point 
which would jeopardize the health 
of the economy. 

While the volume of appliance fi 
nancing may be reduced for the 
time being, it should continue to be 
an important activity of banks in 
the state. It has never been more 
essential, however, that it be man- 
aged efficiently. Conscious of rising 
costs of operation, we are constantly 
analyzing the position and perform- 
ance of individual dealers, a neces- 
Sary procedure if our Consumer 
Credit departments are to make the 
expected contribution to total bank 
earnings. In the appliance field to- 
day continuous vigilance, as well as 
thorough specialized training, are 
prerequisites to sound operation, *** 
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mended that no lender accept the 
policy with the amount of insurance 
lower than the agreed valuation of 
the boat. In financing used boats, ob- 
tain first the insurance survey for 
value; some boats may be deter- 
mined to be non-insurable. 

Like all other financing, the lender 
must take into consideration the de 
preciation of the item being financed. 
Boats generally depreciate at a far 
lesser rate annually than automo- 
biles. A car may have a life expec- 
tancy of five years whereas a new 
boat, with reasonable amount of 
care, may be expected to be in serv- 
ice for 15 to 20 or even more years. 
Many boats may even appreciate in 
value over a period of time due to 
improvements made to the boat or 
because equipment has been added. 
The generally accepted rate of de- 
preciation is 25 per cent for the first 
year, 10 per cent for the second and 
third years, and 5 per cent annually 
thereafter. Many boats are afloat to- 
day that are 15 years or more old 
and still have a value of 50 per cent 
of their original cost. 

What does it cost an owner to op- 
erate a boat? Here there is consider- 


able leeway if the boat is maintained 
by the owner or the work is done by 
a boatyard. Some basic charges, 
however, are essential to remember 
The boat owner must carry insur- 
ance coverage, premiums annually 
for which presently average 5 per 
cent of the value of the boat. Sum- 
mer mooring costs average from 
$3.00 to $5.00 per foot per season and 
winter storage, including taking the 
boat out of the water and putting it 
into the water, a like amount. In ad- 
dition, consideration must be given to 
the cost of engine repairs, painting, 
varnishing and mechanical work as 
well as fuel and oil needed for cruis- 
ing. The smaller outboard may burn 
one gallon per hour while the larger 
twin screw boat may burn up to ten 
gallons or more an hour. 

It is recognized that the boating 
industry has entered a new era and 
has opened the broad field of invest 
ment for aggressive institutions. The 
need for adequate financing, both 
wholesale and retail, in this field is 
great and competition for this type 
of financing is not too great at the 
present time. Any bank desiring to 
set up a financing program should 


include in such program the financ- 
ing of all types of boats and motors 
as well as a plan to cover repair and 
maintenance. Basic policy should in- 
clude the type of program to be in- 
stituted, placing the responsibility 
for the administration of such pro- 
gram in an individual interested in 
the boating industry and with a 
thorough knowledge of instalment 
credit. Good care should be exer- 
cised in selecting and setting up 
dealers beaming the program to 
quality rather than quantity. Rea- 
sonable and realistic rates and terms 
should be established so that the 
purchaser’s equity is enough to pro- 
tect the bank against possible loss. 
Dealer floor-plan checkings are a 
must, the same as in any other type 
of financing. Lien instruments should 
be used and recorded or filed as de- 
termined by the lender’s counsel. A 
boat financing program set up on an 
intelligent basis should prove very 
advantageous to the lending institu 
tion. It is a safe and profitable form 
of lending and will assist an expand- 
ing industry that has been pleading 
for help for sometime. wk 
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editorial 
comment 


Los C.ngeles in 1958 


HE INTERNATIONAL Consumer Credit 

Conference Planning Committee, composed 
of Mrs. Darleen Crocker, President, and Miss 
Geneva McQuatters, Executive Manager, Cred- 
it Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, 
Bernard J. Duffy, President, and Harold A. 
Wallace, Executive Vice President, Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, Eldon L. Taylor, 
President, and L. S. Crowder, General Man.- 
ager-Treasurer, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, met at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Oc 
tober 7, 1957, for final discussion of arrange 
ments for the 44th Annual International Con 
sumer Credit Conference. Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committees of ACBofA and N.R.C.A. 
were guests. 

The Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, California, July 13 
through the 16th, where we have a commit 
ment for 700 rooms. Overflow will be taken 
care of by the Biltmore Hotel, at which 100 
rooms will be available. 

Reservations will be accepted starting now 
but must be accompanied by registration fee. 
No hotel deposit will be required. Reserva- 
tions will be accepted only through the Na 
tional Office. 

Registration fee will be $25.00 for delegates 
of ACBofA, CWBC of NA, N.R.C.A. and all 
others, with the following exception: Registra 


tion fee will be $15.00 for wives, children, mem- 
bers of delegates’ families and personnel of 
businesses or professions having one or more 
full registrations. This also applies to members 
of CWBC of NA, other than delegates, pro- 
vided the business or profession has a full 
registration. 

Registration fees for all members of the 
family or Local Association groups must be 
paid at the same time if banquet table reserva 
tions are desired. Starting with the Los Angeles 
Conference table reservations will be assigned 
in the order received and banquet ticket will 
show table number assigned. This will elimi 
nate the necessity of standing in line for open 
ing of the Ballroom doors. The only require- 
ment will be that all seats be occupied by 7:00 
P.M., otherwise vacant places may be occupied 
by others and table reservations will be void. 

Plans are under way for an outstanding con 
ference and attendance should be larger than 
usual, due to the fact that we are to meet in 
the heart of the vacation season and many 
members will be interested in visiting Los 
Angeles. 

Plan early to be there and forward reserva 
tion and registration fee to National Retail 
Credit Association, 317 Jackson Avenue, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. 


LB rata 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL Retait Crepit ASSOCIATION 











Are You headed for trouble 
Ir. Manager of Credit Sales? 


—or do you know just which of those slow accounts are 


responsible for that lag in your collection percent- 





Experience has proved that consistent ageing 

of accounts is the only sure way to maintain efficient 

control of your receivables. Also recommended for the 
following uses— Collection follow up. @ Account re- 


strictions. @ Trial balances in small stores. 


Prices 


100—$1.50; 500—$5.00; 1,000—$9.50. Postage is extra. 
Size 92" by 12” 


Another service of 


NJationat RETAIL rept /#\SSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 





C-1 Yellow, Blue ; Thite 2 White and Black 
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C.5 White and Black 


Stickers are shown at 
two-thirds actual size. 
Prices are: 
500 ; V4 
C-6 Red, White and Blue 1,000 . C-7 Chartreuse and Black 
1,000 (assorted) . 
Write today for free sam- 
ple kit showing full line of 
these effective collection 
aids. 


C-8 Red and Black P.3 White and Blue 


YY Check These Six Statements 
Mr. Manager of Credit Sales 


and you must agree that by using N.R.C.A.’s 
new collection stickers, you will be assured: 


|. That your customer will receive the collection no- w 4. That collections will be faster. Customers pay the 
tice early. firm who makes the first request. 


M 2. That time will be saved. Many more hundreds of 5. That sales will be promoted. Customer deals with 
accounts can be handled during the day. the firm where her account is liquid. 


3. That money will be saved by reducing cost of writ- 6. That your customer will not object to an inoffensive 
ing expensive form notices. yet persuasive reminder. 


Another service of 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 





